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A SURVEY OF FOOD HABITS IN A HUNGARIAN 
MINING TOWN 


IRMA H. GROSS 
Michigan State College 


The land of the Magyars is little known to the ordinary American 
tourist; the very name (pronounced Mud-yiar) sounds strange to western 
ears, more accustomed to the term Hungary than to this native word. 
Yet because of the many Magyar-born citizens of the United States an 
understanding of their ways and habits would be of value in health, 
social, and Americanization work. Two or three studies (1, 2, 3) have 
included Magyar families living in America, but there is little or noth- 
ing available in English to show the dietary habits of the people from 
whom our later Magyar immigrants have come. In the hope of provid- 
ing a little information of this kind, the writer conducted in the summer 
of 1923 a survey of dietary conditions among families in the Hungarian 
mining town of Tatabanya, where she had the help of Hungarian friends, 
her father acting as interpreter. The work was undertaken in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements of a master’s degree at the University of 
Chicago. 

It may add to the interest of the study to recall that the Magyar coun- 
try is a small area in the valleys of the Danube and Theiss Rivers, and 
has been in the possession of that nation since they swept in during the 
tenth century with the third wave of Asiatic invasion. In the ten cen- 
turies of its existence, the nation has been in constant warfare, has been 
under Turkish, and later under German domination, and has encoun- 
tered the internal difficulties of a polyglot people. In 1860 (4) the Mag- 
yars composed about half the population; since the new European bound- 
aries were established in 1918, the total population has been reduced 
from nearly 22 to 7} millions, and the proportion of Magyars has risen to 
88.4 per cent (5). The rest of the population is mainly Germans, Slo- 


vaks, Croats, Roumanians, and Serbs. 
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Tatabanya is a mining settlement with a population of about 20,000, 
situated in a wooded, hilly region northwest of Budapest and not far 
from the Austrian border. It is a relatively new community, and as 
artificially developed as Gary, Indiana. The mining company owns 
and controls everything. It provides the housing, fuel, medical service, 
schools, and amusements, and by the low prices offered at its stores it 
largely regulates even the food and clothing used. The picturesque 
native costume has entirely disappeared. 

Each worker has lodging furnished him, strictly in accord with his 
rank in the organization. In the older sections of the town, where the 
present survey was conducted, the houses are built in long brick rows, 
one story high and two rooms deep, usually with accommodations for 
six or more families under one roof. A dwelling usually runs from front 
to back, including a kitchen and pantry and one other room, rarely a 
third. Curiously enough, the kitchen is never counted as a room, and 
such houses are spoken of as one-room dwellings. There is a tiny 
patch of bare ground in front and a slightly larger one behind. Water 
is supplied by outside hydrants, one to every three or four dwellings. 
The newer houses are more attractive in appearance, with larger rooms, 
well-ventilated attics for storing and drying clothes, good cellars with 
loose earth floors in certain portions for burying winter vegetables, 
additional porches, more privacy, better outdoor space, and outbuild- 
ings for such dooryard stock as chickens and pigs. True to continental 
tradition, each yard is securely fenced from its neighbors. 

The company maintains a free medical service, hospital, dental clinic, 
swimming pools, tennis courts, clubhouse, and also schools, attendance 
at which is compulsory for children up to the age of twelve. For those 
from 12 to 16 years old there are continuation classes two or three times 
a week. 

In 1923 certain commodities were provided by the company. Fuel, 
water, and a pound of soap per person per month were given free. 
Many articles of clothing were sold for a fraction of their ordinary 
market price. Similar conditions were found in regard to the food 
supply. Employees could purchase certain amounts of the following 
foods at about 1 per cent of the current price: beans, chicory, (generally 
. used as coffee substitute), flour, lard, meat, potatoes, and sugar. Milk 
was given free for little children, the amount supplied to a family 
depending on its size and economic status. Further quantities of these 
foods could be bought for prices far below those prevailing elsewhere. 
This method of food distribution undoubtedly molds the food habits of 
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the community and produces exceptional uniformity, but it also reflects 
the dietary demands of the people. 

In order to learn the nutritive value of the diets, a schedule of questions 
was prepared and filled in during interviews with fifty-three families 
selected more or less at random and presumably representing typical 
conditions. Some information was called for as to the housing and 
personnel of the families, and more regarding the kinds of foods and 
beverages used, and the quantities of milk, eggs, and fats. The menu 
for the preceding twenty-four hours was taken for each family. Special 
effort was made to learn about child feeding, including the prevalence 
of breast-feeding, the time of weaning, and kind of food and beverage 
given after weaning. 

The average findings regarding family diet may be summarized as 
follows: 

Cereals. Rye and wheat, coarsely milled, were in universal use. 
Farina and rice were commonly used. In the company’s ration 50.7 
per cent of the workingman’s protein came from cereal. 

Vegetables. Potatoes were used once a day by 64.1 per cent of the 
families in winter, and 58.4 per cent of the families in summer. As for 
legumes, all the families used beans two or three times a week, split 
peas were used by 56.6 per cent of the families about twice a week on the 
average, and lentils by 45 per cent of the families a little oftener than once 
a week. 

Other vegetables are desired and used by the Magyars as often as they 
can afford them. Every family listed at least 14 kinds, including car- 
rots, celery, root, cucumbers, green beans, green peppers, green pumpkin, 
lettuce, parsley, onions, sweet corn, and tomatoes. In the majority of 
families these vegetables were used 3 or 4 times a week both summer and 
winter. It is a very common practice for individual families to store root 
vegetables in loose earth, to dry parsley, to can tomatoes, and to pickle 
cucumbers and green peppers for winter usage. 

Fruits. Fruits were used sparingly in the summer, a little oftener 
than an average use of 3 times a week. No fresh fruit was used at all 
in the winter, but this was a question of expense, not desire. Fruit 
butter was the only common form of preserved fruit. Plum butter 
was made by 95.2 per cent of the families and butter from the wild rose- 
apple by 90.5 per cent of the families. 

Nuts. Nuts were used chiefly in occasional desserts. 

Milk. Both sweet and sour cow’s milk and goat’s milk were commonly 
used, but in small quantities. In the case of adults and children alike 
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the average consumption is 0.9 cup per person per day. This figure 
is misleading as it assumes an even distribution among all members of 
the family. Only 4.5 per cent of the 206 children were drinking 1 pint 
of milk per day, and only 1.4 per cent of them 1 quart of milk per day. 

Meat. In winter meat was used about three times a week, and slightly 
less in the summer. All kinds of meat, including goat’s meat, are 
enjoyed. 

Eggs. The use of eggs was very limited, the average being 1.8 eggs per 
person per week for all the families, and 2.6 eggs per person per week for 
the 27 families keeping chickens. 

Cheese. The only kind used, cottage cheese, is served in small quanti- 
tites in desserts on an average of once per week. 

Fats. Butter being scarce and expensive, lard and smoked pork fat, 
(like bacon but eaten raw) are the chief sources of fat in the diet. The 
average consumption of lard per person per week was 8.7 ounces. 

Beverages. ‘This group of Magyars drank water at meals. All of the 
families used coffee (substitute largely), and 62.2 per cent used tea. 
Wine was used in 67.9 per cent of the families, beer in 43.3 per cent, 
and whiskey only in 7.5 per cent. The children universally shared the 
coffee, and generally the tea; but in some cases they were not given the 
alcoholic liquors. 

Candy. This was decidedly a luxury; one-third of the families never 
had it, and the average use was 3 times per month. 

Nutritivevalue of diet. Figuresare not available to show the protein and 
energy supplied by the total diets. Those for the special rations provided 
by the company have, however, been calculated. They show that the 
worker, who receives a double meat allowance, obtains from this ration 
61.1 grams of protein and 1806 calories of energy, and the non-worker 
51.5 grams of protein and 1165 calories of energy. In other words, the 
rations assured to the worker energy equal to about half his theoretical 
requirement and protein equal to four-fifths of the requirement; the non- 
worker, often a child, is assured of a large proportion of the required 
energy, and, if we disregard the character of the protein, perhaps all the 
required protein. The principal foods used in supplement to the ration 
are vegetables other than potatoes and beans and some milk. 

_ Typical menus. The daily meals consisted of breakfast, noon dinner, 
supper, and lunches at 10.00 a.m., and 4p.m. In the poorer homes one 
or both lunches were omitted. The menus on page 319 are typical: 

Child feeding. Eighty-three per cent of the women reported that 
they followed breast feeding only for their infants. The average age 
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MENU OF VERY POOR FAMILY MENU OF FAMILY IN MODERATE CIRCUMSTANCES 
Breakfast Breakfast 
Bread Fat (raw smoked) Bread Coffee 
10.00 a.m. 
Milk Bread 
Fat 
Dinner Dinner 
Bean Soup Bread Noodle Soup 
Pastry Meat Stewed Kohlrabi 
Bread 
4.00 p.m. 
Coffee Bread 
Supper Supper 
Bread Stewed Potatoes Eggs Bread 
Fat 


of weaning was 10.9 months and the child began to share the family diet 
at10 months. Unless weaned before the sixth month, it began to eat the 
same foods as the rest of the family at, or ever before, weaning. 

Facts on artificial feeding and later diet were kindly supplied by one 
of the company’s medical staff, Dr. Eduard Pasto. The first direction 
to the uneducated mother of a tiny baby is to give 2/3 very weak tea 
with 1/3 boiled milk. The tea is used because by no other device can 
the doctor be sure that the water is boiled. The following mixture is 
recommended for use every three hours: 4 tablespoons milk, 8 table- 
spoons weak tea, and two cubes of sugar or less. Every two weeks the 
formula is changed, taking away 1 tablespoon of tea and adding 1 table- 
spoon of milk. Later changes are as follows: At 3-4 months, pure milk; 
at 5-6 months, vegetable puree, spinach, carrots, etc., meat broth, zwie- 
back; at 9-10 months, white meat of chicken, rice cooked in milk; at 18 
months, fruit juice; after second year, fruit. 

Comparison with other accounts of Hungarian diet. The literature on 
Hungarian diet available in English in very limited. The ordinary 
descriptive book on Hungary omits discussion of the diet, or casually 
mentions the poor tea, the excellent Tokay wine, or the celebrated 
“gulyas,”’ now anglicized into goulash. 

In the Gary, Indiana, study of pre-school children (1), the diet of the 
Magyar children is said to be comparable to that of the German children, 
and the German slightly less adequate than that of the native whites. 
The small amount of eggs, fruit, and milk, and the liking for vegetables 
there reported are very comparable to those noted in Tatabanya. The 
substitution of chicory for coffee in the Hungarian diet at the present 
time is of great advantage in the nutrition of the children, though unques- 
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tionably the average Hungarian mother does not realize that fact. 
Hence the fact that all the Tatabanya families used coffee, i.e. largely 
coffee substitute, represents a very different condition from that in 
Gary, Indiana, where 92.8 per cent used tea and coffee, and this even 
when it is granted that 62.2 per cent of the Tatabanya families used tea 
occasionally. It is difficult to make a comparison of the meat consump- 
tion because the Gary study did not include the every second day usage 
which I found so prevalent. If 74.9 per cent really use meat every day, 
that percentage represents a decided change in dietary habit, which is 
generally supposed to occur when the immigrant used to eating little 
meat strikes a land where it is comparatively cheap and considered very 
desirable. 

The only specific discussion of Magyar diet in English seems to be 
that by Bertha M. Wood in “Foods of the Foreign Born” (2). The 
Tatabanya findings agree in general with hers except on the subject of 
alcoholic beverages. She says that liquor is always taken in the home at 
meals, and often the wines served are homemade, and that whiskey is 
included in every meal of the peasant dietary. 

Conclusions. A large number of foods of the Magyar-born are adapted 
to their needs and most of these foods are obtainable in this country. 
It may also be added that the people seem open-minded in their attitude 
toward food, and enjoy a considerable variety. The family diets are 
probably sufficient in energy, protein, iron, vitamins B and C, and cellu- 
lose. The protein seems near the lower limit of safety, however, and is 
largely from the less satisfactory sources. Liberal use of coarse breads 
and fairly liberal supplies of vegetables are to be commended. While 
vegetables do not occur in the menu as often as might seem desirable, 
the quantity of vegetables consumed at any one time is probably con- 
siderable. The servings are very liberal, since only a few foods are eaten 
at one time. Less commendable is the scanty use of milk, eggs, and 
fruits, which may mean calcium and phosphorus deficiencies as well as 
lack of vitamin A. Economic pressure seems the sole reason of such 
limited use of milk, eggs, and summer fruits. In the winter there is the 
additional difficulty of actual lack of fruit on the market. 

The breast feeding reported by 83 per cent of the mothers should mean 
a healthy start in life for the Magyar baby. The artificial feeding of 
young babies under the doctor’s care seems similar in principle to our 
American method, that is, gradual introduction of easily digested foods 
with reliance on milk. The feeding of the normal child after weaning is, 
however, unsatisfactory from the American point of view. There is 
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great need for the careful feeding of the breast-fed child from the end of 
the first year up to the seventh or eighth year. Too little milk is used 
throughout childhood. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING HOME DECORATION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ALICE AND BETTINA JACKSON 


Vocational School, Madison, Wisconsin 


Home decoration presents unusual problems, many of which must be 
worked out according to local conditions. Perhaps some of the solu- 
tions found for the work at the Vocational School at Madson, Wisconsin, 
will be suggestive to teachers elsewhere. One new idea usually brings a 
train of others in its wake, and an interesting phase of the work is finding 
new and original means of illustrating the questions that constantly 
arise—for example, the combining of materials for a decorative scheme; 
the cutting, making, and hanging of window draperies; the selection and 
arrangement of furniture; or the adaptation of designs for furniture 
decoration. 

Among the special difficulties that confront us are the personnel of the 
students, the fact that classes are held at night, and the lack of lantern 
slides for illustrative purposes. Our students vary in age from sixteen 
to sixty, and represent the widest range of interests and occupations, 
including nurses, stenographers, saleswomen, teachers, university grad- 
uates, high-school girls, homemakers of long standing, and fiancées 
about to become homemakers. The thing that welds such a miscellane- 
ous group together and makes it a pleasure to teach them is woman’s 
natural and fundamental love for homemaking, the instinct that first 
manifests itself in doll-days and never dies. 
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The effect of artificial light on colors and the necessary limitations as 
to time oblige us to use colored papers instead of paints when demons- 
trating color theory, but we none-the-less achieve very satisfactory 
results; and even the small proportion of the classes who have previously 
had color study in some form invariably tell us they never before found 
color so interesting. We use the little books of graduated colors put up 
by the Milton Bradley Company and the Abbott Company. With them 
the students make excellent charts to illustrate their notes on the 
fundamentals of color, the spectrum, value and intensity scales, and color 
harmonies, and they work at them with the zest of kindergarten babes. 

The lack of lantern slides for illustrative purposes we have met by 
mounting on light-weight cardboard quantities of pictures from maga- 
zines, advertising booklets, catalogs—anything, in fact, that is good 
enough to warrant its use. At first we used manila board cut into 
8 x 10 inch cards, but this proved too expensive. We found that the 
camera or picture-framing shops will willingly give us all the unusued 
mounts of photographs brought to them for framing; with a cutting board 
we can trim these to the proper size, and in color they are far more 
desirable than the manila board. We pass the pictures about during the 
lectures and afterwards we discuss them, bringing out important points 
and comparing the different ones. We collect our pictures from all 
sorts of sources. The home magazines, such as House and Garden, 
Country Life, House Beautiful, and Garden Magazine furnish innumerable 
illustrations of interiors, furniture, draperies, and other house furnish- 
ings. The art magazines, like the International Studio or Arts and 
Decoration, supply excellent colored prints, illustrations of really good 
ornaments, artistic furniture, examples of the various schools of painting 
or design and of beautiful fabrics. Furniture catalogs yield an unfailing 
supply of pictures, and all kinds of advertising material give sugges- 
tions for color and design, wall and floor coverings, fabrics and their 
uses, wood finishes, the framing and hanging of pictures, and all acces- 
sory furnishings. Our experience with a ten-year file of a magazine 
which specialized on furniture and house furnishings shows how good 
material can be put to use. We had always kept the magazines intact, 
until we realized that they were little more than “dead stuff;” then we 
went through the whole series, filed all good articles relative to house 
decoration, mounted everything which was suitable for class use, and so 
brought every bit of useful material into immediate service. Every- 
thing of this sort that comes into the house we now utilize at once. Our 
mounted pictures number several thousand, each labelled, stamped on 
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the back with our name, and properly filed. The students are encour- 
aged to gather illustrations for their notebooks. 

For the lectures on color and design we have made large charts, using 
colored papers and advertising paints; these show color scales, value and 
intensity scales, classic motifs such as the Greek fret and anthemion with 
which everyone should be familiar and which are constantly referred to 
as the work progresses. From the first we try to show the connection 
between illustrations on the charts and the actual objects used in house 
furnishings. We translate the colored discs into pieces of drapery, up- 
holstery, wall paper, or floor covering hung up alongside and point out 
the bands of ornament on furniture, pottery, silver ware, and china. 
We apply the theory to the actual selection and combination of all the 
fabrics that go to make up a workable decorative color scheme for the 
various rooms in a home by hanging on the boards strips of wall paper, 
pieces of carpet, drapery fabrics, and upholstery. 

The drawing of elevations to illustrate decorative schemes is not fea- 
sible in our work, but we soon start the class working out decorative 
schemes on sheets of heavy paper, notebook size. An attractive pic- 
ture of a bedroom, living-room, or dining-room is used as the starting 
point and is pasted near the top of the sheet; below are samples of wall 
paper, suggestions for the color of the floor covering, pieces of cretonne 
for casement and upholstery material with touches of accessory color. 
This part of the work invariably meets with enthusiasm and many ask 
permission to work out more than the required number of schemes. 
To help those who are living away from home or who have no time to 
look up illustrative material, we have boxes of all sorts of catalogs and 
odds and ends of fabrics from which they make a selection. 

The most important thing in teaching home decoration is to find or 
invent some way of illustrating concretely the points discussed, because 
most people do not visualize readily, and mere words are apt to leave 
vague impressions or perhaps not “register” at all. Resourcefulness is 
indispensable. If a school cannot afford to buy illustrative material one 
can still work up equipment from various sources. Merchants will 
contribute discontinued sample books of wall paper or fabrics, sample 
lengths of goods, cuttings of linoleum and carpet, or will allow an appre- 
ciable discount on new goods, especially as this often leads to orders from 
members of the classes. Friends will also help fill the scrap box with 
bits of cretonne, silk, and marquisette, or give their old magazines. 

Equipment is twice as valuable if it is readily accessible. The mounts 
and samples and other illustrative material should be kept in regular 
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filing cases if possible, otherwise in large stout manila envelopes filed in 
a box. The more quickly and easily you can get at any given illustra- 
tive material the better for yourself and your class. 

Illustrated note-books are an important part of the class-work because 
they force the student to apply the principles to a specific problem; they 
should be kept regularly and handed in for inspection before the close of 
the term. The indubitable proof of a teacher’s success is found in good 
attendance and attractive notebooks. Many students go on adding to 
their books, which in time become valuable sources of reference in 
decorating their own homes or in teaching the art of home decorations. 


A PROGRAM FOR NUTRITION IN COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
WORK 


FLORENCE E. WARD 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


No extension project has finer accomplishments to its credit in the 
Eastern Division of Cooperative Extension Work than that dealing with 
the subject of human nutrition. The present superior status of this 
work can clearly be traced to opportunities given for counsel among 
workers with the pooling of experience and ideas. The first extension 
conference of nutrition workers ever held was in 1921 at Ithaca, New 
York. Plans of work, organization, and methods then worked out have 
since been reflected in the activities of every state. Further develop- 
ments resulted from the coming together in 1923 of somewhat the same 
group of workers at Kingston, Rhode Island. The third mile-stone was 
reached at a regional conference of unusual significance recently held in 
New York City which brought together groups of extension specialists 
in three major extension projects—nutrition, crops, and dairying. 
About one hundred men and women, specialists, supervisors, and 
administrative officers, representing twelve Eastern States and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, were present for the three-day session. 
Little attempt was made to consider broad phases of subject matter, 
‘but concentrated attention was given to the outstanding conditions in 
these fields affecting the states in question, with the consideration of 
extension organization and methods most effective for improving these 
conditions. 
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Flora M. Thurston, leader of the extension project in nutrition for the 
state of New York, was chairman of the nutrition section of the confer- 
ence, assisted throughout by Miriam Birdseye, of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and these committee chairmen: Madge Bogart, policies 
and programs; Jessie Campbell, nutrition of mother and pre-school 
child; Mildred L. Wood, feeding of children of school age; Marjorie 
Luce, growth work in boys and girls clubs. Every session meant prog- 
ress and the last hour saw the acceptance of reports which will give future 
guidance to all concerned. 

A digest of the address presented by Miss Thurston at the first general 
session of the conference is here given because it expresses so well the key- 
note of the discussions which followed. 


The average person is not convinced that food has much to do with the struc- 
ture of an individual or with his vigor. Few people have ever been faced with 
the fact that poor food is more responsible than any other one factor for good 
or poor skeletons and teeth, for firm or flabby flesh, pale or rosy color, weak or 
strong muscles, and resistance to disease. 

We are not generally aware of the fact that we are making a huge demonstra- 
tion of the effect of poor feeding on human beings and that many of our physi- 
cal deficiencies and ills have their foundations in faulty food. Few of us have 
ever admitted that difficulties in bearing and rearing children dated back per- 
haps several generations and disclosed a lack of surplus strength and reserve 
material which was becoming more marked with each generation. 

We have believed heartily in curative medicine and have devoted the most 
skilled scientific effort to the curing of the sick. We have demonstrated our 
belief in preventive medicine by appropriating huge sums for the protection 
of water supplies, vaccination, isolation, sanitation, and inoculation, all of 
which are invaluable to human welfare. But strangely enough we are barely 
aware of the force which makes for constructive health. Prevention and cure 
can never make a weak body strong. The only way to have strength is to 
build it out of stuff that is strong. 

A nutrition program is a program of construction. It is a program of con- 
servation. It takesalonglook ahead. It stands for the expenditure of money 
and effort for food that builds well, not only for this but for future generations. 
It has set for itself the task of convincing every parent and child that intelli- 
gent food habits are a social obligation and that every person is morally respon- 
sible for his own well-being. 

The aim of the nutrition project is to make good our deficiencies and progress 
toa state of abundant vitality. In order to do this the entire family must take 
part in the program. The hope of an intelligent attitude on the part of the 
public lies in the leaders themselves. Only a person who is convinced of the 
fundamental importance of optimal nutrition can be the center of an influence 
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that is convincing. If each extension worker were an out-and-out advocate 
and example of wholesome food habits, the extension battle for better nutri- 
tion would be half won. 

The next step is to know the situation from the standpoint of the physical 
status of the people, the relationship of their health to their economic and social 
condition and the educational forces at work to improve the situation. There 
must be a definite selling plan and a means of spreading attitudes and infor- 
mation throughout the group that will eventually bring about a new nutritional 
order. 

The education of the people and the development of progressive leadership 
is an essential part of the scheme. It is inherent in the idea of the extension 
service and should be systematically developed to the point where the local 
people become increasingly able to meet their problems independently. 

The extension worker is responsible for setting the goal, for making the 
picture of the results to be obtained vivid and the way to get them clear. On 
the specialist rests the obligation to train the forces at work and to see the thing 
through. 


The report of the committee on program stated the aims of the nutri- 
tion project as follows: 


1. To develop points of view, practices, and community institutions that 
shall play their part in the building of a physically efficient rural population. 

2. To increase earning power and prevent loss of time and money through 
building positive health and decreasing minor ailments and chronic disease. 

3. To bring about a more intelligent and economical expenditure for food 
through a better understanding of body needs and food values. 

4. To promote better living at smaller cost by producing as much of the 
family food supply as is economically feasible for the given locality. 


Recommendations made by this committee included the formation of 
a permanent nutrition program in each state of the region, based on the 
available data regarding the nutritive condition of the population, their 
food habits, and the food supply; cooperation of federal, state, and county 
extension workers to insure an effective organization; development of 
the junior growth work as a contribution to the nutrition project. 

The committee on nutrition of the mother and the pre-school child 
recommended a suggestive outline as the basis of a unified project 
throughout the Eastern Division of states, to be carried on only in care- 
fully selected communities where the work could be closely supervised. 
The committee on the feeding of children of school age brought out in its 
report the need for showing the people of the various communities the 
necessity for normal physical development and the relation that nutri- 
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tion has to this development; also for stimulating a desire for physical 
perfection among the children themselves. 

Some phase of growth work for every club activity was advocated, to 
be specially featured in such characteristic club activities as exhibits, 
team demonstrations, achievement days, camps, and contests. 

Cooperation with other agencies. Daisy Williamson, of New Hamp- 
shire, showed in an interesting way how workers in her state cooperate 
with organizations outside of the extension service, including the Board 
of Health, Board of Education, Parent-Teachers association, Board of 
Charities, Red Cross, Tuberculosis Association. Nurses’ Association, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Grange, Medical Association, Fair Asso- 
ciation, Horticultural Society, and the press. The outlines of two of 
these cooperative schemes are here cited: 


1. State Board of Health. We have our nutrition program O.K.’d by the 
Board; report prenatal, post-natal, and pre-school cases needing attention; 
arrange for supervising nurse to meet rural groups for instruction. 

They attend to cases reported; make contacts in rural sections; send their 
nurses for special nursing instruction to rural groups; make available through 
bulletins, specially prepared information on health and diet of cases above 
mentioned. 

2. Fair Association. We revise premium lists (8 in last two years); meet 
Granges and other community groups to give instruction in improvement in 
the quality of their fairs; they ask extension workers to judge at nearly all 
state, county, and community fairs, and call upon us for advice and assistance 
in raising standards of home exhibits. 


Cooperation with the American Child Health Association. An interest- 
ing supplementary feature of the conference was an extra one-day ses- 
sion of nutrition workers, made possible through the cooperation of the 
American Child Health Association. Dr. Hugh Chaplin, pediatrician 
and chairman of the New York Nutrition Council, arranged a demon- 
stration at Lincoln School, Teachers College. Selected children were 
used to illustrate the points of good development and normal growth. 
Also through the courtesy of the Association, nutrition workers met with 
Harriet Wilde, a leading posture specialist, for a posture conference illus- 
trated by fourteen subjects, ranging in age from 3 years to maturity. 
Miss Wilde called attention to the fact that faulty posture may account 
for some malnutrition and for many physical defects, most of which can 
be corrected by suitable exercises. 

Many people fail to recognize physical imperfections in themselves 
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or their children through lack of a standard of comparison. A mental 
picture of a well developed child cannot fail to help parents recognize 
deviations that come about through faulty feeding; lack of sleep, rest, air, 
exercise; poor posture in sitting, standing, and sleeping. 

A most interesting and profitable morning was spent with Dr. Chaplin 
as he discussed and illustrated with subjects ranging from infants in arms 
to high school atheletes, the outward manifestations of good growth and 


nutrition. He said: 


A well built body shows the following points: Strong, even teeth, closing 
well, no cavities; eyes clear and bright, no puffiness under eyes; clear skin; 
good color in cheeks, lips, eyelids, and ear lobes; even shoulders and flat 
shoulder blades; deep, broad chest; straight back; flat abdomen; firm muscles 
and sufficient, firm subcutaneous tissue; straight legs; normal size of knees and 
ankles; strong foot arches; antero-posterior foot position; good posture.—A 
body in good running order is indicated by: Alert expression; unobstructed 
breathing; clear, red tongue; steady nerves, no restlessness, i.e., repose; cheer- 
full disposition; good muscular coérdination; no distress on ordinary exertion; 
proper weight for height, age, and type. 


It was the consensus of opinion at the conference that bodily develop- 
ment and health conforming to standards set up by Dr. Chaplin are the 
greatest possible assets, not only for happiness on the farm, but for 
efficiency and success in the farming business; that these may be obtained 
in large measure through good food habits within the reach of the average 
farm family; that food prejudices need to be overcome and farming peo- 
ple enabled to judge for themselves how far they fall short of ideal physi- 
cal attainment, with emphasis placed not only on living to a good old 
age, but of maintaining a physical condition which insures the maximum 
working efficiency, a feeling of well-being, and a cheerful outlook along 
the way. 

The conference closed with a motion to the effect that the nutrition 
specialist group should be permitted to meet again, in a year if possible, 
for a united consideration of the work under way, and further that the 
group be invited to meet in Washington because of the special advantages 
here in the matter of equipment and reference and source material. 
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THE CONSUMER TESTIFIES 


CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


For many decades agricultural workers concentrated their attention 
upon the farms, the farmers, and the question of supply. One decade 
ago the center of attention shifted toward the markets, the middlemen, 
and the processes of marketing. Now a new development is discernible, 
and at least a few of the agricultural leaders are directing their attention 
to the homes, the consumers, and the question of demand. They are 
realizing that specific knowledge of demand is as necessary as specific 
knowledge of supply if we are to have a wholly successful agriculture. 

Investigations of factors affecting consumer demand for certain farm 
products, conducted by the Federal Department of Agriculture, are now 
yielding concrete results. In these studies a leaf has been taken out of 
the advertising man’s book, where the art of surveying the prospective 
market for a product is highly developed. Before a manufacturer 
engages in any activity he must know that there is a demand for the 
product he has to sell or he must create such a demand. So should the 
farmer be sure of demand before he plants. 

These consumer-demand analyses are designed to bring out factors and 
characteristics which affect and control buying habits of families in 
regard to a given product, how they use the product, and their wishes 
concerning it. Intelligent and efficient selling campaigns can be planned 
only when accurate and reliable information is available regarding the 
markets to be reached. Consumers are the ones upon whom the pro- 
ducer and the distributor are dependent for the sale of their product, so 
it is only wise that the consumer be consulted and her point of view and 
advice obtained before mapping out plans for campaigns which ulti- 
mately are to be carried to her. One of the most successful of the large 
codperative marketing associations attributes its success largely to the 
fact that it holds always to the maxim that the consumer is king. 

The work is conducted through questionnaire surveys gathered by 
trained field workers. These workers secure from the housewife, in a 
house-to-house canvass, her buying and using experience in connection 
with whatever commodity is being studied. The questionnaire form is 
drawn up before the study begins, and is tested thoroughly before it is 
used. But in the canvass it is not merely a question of getting answers 
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to a specific list of questions, but of getting the right answers. Perhaps 
the answers are not exactly a collection of facts, but if the consumer 
believes a thing is true and acts upon it, for her it is a fact. The fact 
may be questioned, but the object is to find what is in the mind of the 
consumer. These questionnaires then form the basis for statistical 
analysis. Average consumption, methods of buying, family perferences, 
use of substitutes and reasons for buying are analyzed and are checked 
against the statistics of the distribution of the products in the given 
locality, to determine the importance of various influences. 

Those who are directing these Federal studies have found that the best 
results are secured when the house-to-house canvasser is a woman. 
Housekeepers talk to her more freely than to a man and are more will- 
ing to continue their work while talking to her. State workers who 
conducted similar studies in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh say they did 
not find this to be true but concede that the Federal experience has been 
much wider. 

The studies are made on the basis of economic groups (the well-to-do, 
the middle class, and the poor class of families) and on the basis of nation- 
ality groups (Polish, Italian, and colored, for instance) wherever nation- 
alities are represented in sufficient numbers to permit such study and 
analysis. Approximately fifty families seem to constitute a satisfactory 
group. Each type of family which exists in sufficiently large numbers 
to affect the sales of a commodity in that city is surveyed, and selections 
are made in various sections of the city. 

The first work was done in connection with raisin advertising, because 
a rather accurate record of efforts to increase the consumption of raisins 
and of advertising expenditure was available for comparison. One of 
the practical results of this preliminary study was the fact that the 
raisin campaign returned to its old slogan, recently abandoned, regard- 
ing today’s supply of iron, because these studies showed the health appeal 
to be the strong one among consumers. As this affects the expenditure 
of about a half-million dollars of advertising money and as marketing 
studies seem to show that the time and money spent on advertising is 
a legitimate marketing cost, ultimately shared by all parties to the trans- 
action, these studies would seem to be justified if they did no more 
than aid in the wise direction of advertising and as a basis for other 
educational campaigns. 

There is no use wasting money on advertising that does not really reach 
the consumers, and to be effective food advertising must be directed, not 
to the public at large, but to particular types of individuals. Advertis- 
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ing to-day must be helpful to the consumer as well as to the sellers. 
Advertising that attempts to push the sale of a product without regard 
to the family and the public benefit in the long run is likely to be wasted 
money. 

Two of the largest studies have related to the use of milk in Boston and 
in Philadelphia. One of the interesting things revealed is that about one- 
half of the adults who drank milk were reported to do so solely because 
they liked it. This may seem natural, but the milk campaign for that 
city had been built on the health issue. The returns indicated that only 
about one-fourth of the adult users drank it because of its food and health 
value. Use among children, however, was dictated largely by considera- 
tions of health. 

Questions in the Boston study relating to the place of milk in the 
family diet brought 141 answers indicating that fresh vegetables and 
meat are considered the foods of greatest importance, with bread next 
and milk fourth. In Philadelphia, fresh vegetables stood first, meat 
second, and milk third. These replies were disappointing to the dairy- 
men and perhaps to many others. Fresh vegetables seem to have forged 
ahead recently in the estimation of housekeepers. 

The effect of consumers’ habits upon the market for meat is the subject 
of the most extensive consumer demand study yet made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Some of the results were interesting. In the sur- 
vey the first question was: ‘What is your favorite meat?” In the replies 
to 1,014 questionnaires, beef was rated first in three out of every five 
families in every group; pork was the second choice among the poor 
families; and lamb was the second choice among the well-to-do families. 
Veal generally was not liked except in the Italian families who indicated 
that veal was nearly as important to them as beef. Pork was generally 
favored by colored families. 

As a substitute for meat, fish led the list, but only by a few points. 
Next in importance came eggs and vegetables, with macaroni fourth. 

It was shown that housekeepers do not change butchers often. Nearly 
one out of every three housewives in the native white American group 
had patronized their present meat dealers for six yearsor more. House- 
keepers were shown to be generally uninformed regarding the various 
cuts of meat. Most of the housewives could recognize only two or three 
steaks and one or two roasts. 

Preliminary studies were made in regard to raisins in Boston, Wash- 
ington, Louisville, Denver, Minneapolis, Des Moines, and Cleveland; 
and of citrus fruits in Boston and Washington. During these studies 
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the method was matured and tested. Then studies were made of milk 
in Boston, Philadelphia and Minneapolis; and of meat in New Haven, 
Binghamton, Baltimore, Washington, and Jacksonville. Before the 
meat study is completed it is hoped to include 12 or 15 cities. 

Interest in the studies is becoming widespread. Codéperative growers’ 
and marketing associations, state and city departments of markets, 
advertising agencies and various city boards are encouraging the studies 
and making use of the results, and recent reports show that home 
economic workers are coming into these groups. At the last meeting 
of the National Association of State Marketing Officials considerable time 
was given to the subject. One official stated that sooner or later the 
consumer is going to demand the extension of such work. Another 
declared that the next need in his state is for consumer information and 
consumer education. They have been studying supply and educating 
farmers for many years, he said, and really feel the need now of learning 
more about consumers and they believe that they need to teach con- 
sumers more about when to buy, how to buy, and what they are buying. 
Surveys would reveal the details of this need and indicate the form that 
educational work should take. 

Although it was pointed out that these studies of consumer demand are 
relatively inexpensive, it was also pointed out that the extent of the 
field is vast and the number of commodities is great. One investigator 
stated that his office is interested in seeing the Departments of Home 
Economics of the colleges come in to the work not only to hasten results 
but particularly because of the technical knowledge of food values that 
they would bring to the work. 


LIST OF MIMEOGRAPHED PRELIMINARY REPORTS 
Issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Apams, L. A., AND Smita, G.C. Consumer Demand for Milk in Philadelphia. 1924. 

Berst, K. H., HeusNER, W. W., AND TasKER, G. W. Factors Influencing the Demand for 
Farm Products. Questionnaire Method of Showing Some of the Influences Affecting 
Consumer Demand for Cranberries in Washington. 1924. 

Davis, W. C., GARDNER, K. B., AND Apams, L. A. Influence of Methods and Costs of 
Retailing Consumer Habits upon the Market for Meat. 1924. 
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EDITORIAL 


Home Economics at the N.E. A. Home Economics will be repre- 
sented by two sectional programs during the annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association in Indianapolis, June 28 to July 4. 
At the invitation of the N. E. A., the program of these sessions has been 
arranged by a committee of the American Home Economics Association, 
of which Anna M. Cooley of Teachers College, Columbia University 
is chairman. At the first home economics meeting on Tuesday, June 
30, at 2 p.m., Emeline Whitcomb, of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
will preside. The general subject will be: “What does home economics 
contribute to the purposes of junior and senior high school education?”’, 
and the speakers announced are Francis G. Blair, Illinois state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and Annie Robertson, research associate 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. At the second session, held 
at 2 p.m. Thursday, July 2, Adah Hess of Illinois will preside, and the 
speakers will be Mrs. Kate Kinyon of Denver, Frances Kelley of Min- 
neapolis, and Emeline Whitcomb. 

The California Program. Any reader who happens to have looked 
over the program of the eighteenth annual meeting on pages 341 to 351 
before she reaches this part of the JouRNAL needs no further induce- 
ments to do her utmost to be in San Francisco August 1 to 6. Like a 
well-planned meal, the feast prepared is varied, appetizing, and nutri- 
tious, with a due proportion of less intellectually concentrated diversion 
mixed in with the information and the business relied on to yield 
a large store of professional energy. The body-building requirements 
of different sections are completely met by the varied assortment of 
informational amino-acids and the instructive mineral content of the 
subjects served at the round tables. Without attempting to say how 
many crosses should be used to indicate the relative value of different 
papers in promoting intellectual growth, preventing mental rickets, or 
arresting certain defects of professional vision, we assert confidently 
that the little known but indispensible accessories of the home economics 
diet are duly represented in the program. Above all, there is abundant 
provision for the fruits of knowledge and that best of foods, the milk of 
human kindness. 
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The Pacific Northwest. Beautiful as California is, it is not the 
only possibility of a vacation trip to San Francisco, and our friends 
further north urge us not to forget the playgrounds of their “Wonderland 
of America,” with its snow capped mountains, its progressive cities, 
its excellent hotels, and its sports of all kinds from surf bathing to tobog- 
ganing. In the Puget Sound country the thermometer rarely rises 
above 80°F. and every day brings perfect vacation weather. There 
are fine roads for motoring up and down the coast and leading back 
into the mountains. The University of Washington in the city of 
Seattle occupies one of the most wonderful sites of any educational 
institution in the world. July 27 to August 1 is “Wayfarer Week,” 
when the great Biblical pageant is given in the stadium. A visit to the 
waterfront of the city suggests the many delightful boat trips between 
which to choose, among them one through the government locks, next 
in size to those of Panama. 

Mount Rainier, the highest snow capped peak in the United States, 
is within a few hours ride by auto from Seattle or Tacoma. The more 
active may take advantage of the opportunity to climb the mountain, 
others will enjoy the thrill of a horseback ride over the Skyline Trail, 
or the “nature coasting.”” The less strenuous will find pleasure in the 
short walks from the Inn to the glaciers, the meadows aglow with wild 
flowers, the great cascades, and beautiful waterfalls. Complete moun- 
taineering outfits may be rented at the hotel. 

If you have two weeks to spare you may be tempted to engage passage 
from Seattle to Alaska on one of the fine steamers, the shortest of their 
trips being the one to southeastern Alaska, which takes ten to twelve 
days and includes a visit to the wonderful Taku Glacier. 

With less time at your disposal you may elect to “follow the birds 
to Victoria’ on beautiful Vancouver Island. A three or four days’ 
auto trip about the island with stops at the quaint English inns gives 
the feeling of having had a trip abroad. 

For definite information regarding hotels and side trips apply to 
“Where-to-go,”” 414 University Street, Seattle, or “Ask Mr. Foster,” 
1311 Fourth Avenue, Seattle, or the Chamber of Commerce in any 
northwestern city. And don’t forget that with no additional expense 
one may plan a route by the gateways of Yellowstone or Glacier National 
Parks. Either of these parks alone is well worth a trip to the West. 
Information on routes, rates, and literature has appeared in the March 
issue, page 163; April, page 247; and May, page 289. 
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Progress in the Metric System. The adoption of the metric 
system continues to spread in other parts of the world despite the slow- 
ness of the United States and the British Commonwealths to fall in 
line. According to the All-American Standards Committee, all countries 
to the south of us are on the metric basis and the recent Pan-American 
Standardization Conference in Peru, at which the United States was 
officially represented, resolved ‘“That the units of weights and measures 
in the various countries tend toward the decimal metric system.” All 
of continental Europe has officially adopted the system and its use is 
spreading in Asia. In Siam and Persia it has been officially recognized 
for some time. The treaty between Japan and the Soviet Republics 
is said to direct attention to the recent adoption of the metric system 
by both countries as the world standard, and the Japanese government 
has staged demonstrations of the new units as part of a nation-wide 
educational campaign with such success that progress is reported as 
rapid and without friction. 

Even in the United States the movement is growing. At first sight 
the change seems rather formidable, and there is a natural reluctance 
on the part of business to scrap its old practices and equipment for new 
ones, especially before it realizes the saving which will come in the end. 
More and more manufacturers and dealers, however, are realizing this, 
especially those familiar with international trade and the difficulties 
involved in working with two standards. For example, the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association and the National Retail Grocers Associa- 
tion are members of the Metric Association both have committees 
at work to secure metric standardization, and the practice is increasing 
of stating the contents of canned goods in both grams and ounces. 


Home Economics and the Metric System. A common argument 
against the change to the standard metric system is that it will make 
hopeless confusion in home practice. Of course, it is a bother suddenly 
to change from one set of household measures to another, as any Ameri- 
can who has lived under the metric system will testify. But he will 
also testify that liter, meter, and half kilo are not so different from quart, 
yard, and pound as to give serious trouble. Elderly European house- 
keepers, if they remember the change that took place in their youth, 
will probably agree that it did not last very long. And what child, brought 
up on a standardized system, would peacefully submit to the bewilder- 
ment of dry and liquid quarts, apothecary, avoirdupois, and troy 
ounces? 
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When it comes to teaching or research in home economics, practically 
all of us struggle with the confusion of two systems of measures in one 
piece of work, be it calculating food values, determining the qualities of 
textile fibres, or comparing the heating power of different fuels. We 
welcome the action of the American Chemical Society, whose committee 
has brought it about that three hundred colleges in this unstandardized 
country now buy chemicals only in metric packages. Such progress 
suggests that possibly the time is near when the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association should consider whether or not it wishes to take a 
more active part in obtaining American adoption of the standardized 
system of measures now used by practically all except the English- 
speaking world. Any home economist who wishes to inform herself 
on the subject should write to the Metric Association, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Changed Addresses. Every summer many copies of the JouRNAL 
go astray because subscribers are not at their regular addresses, and 
in the autumn still more meet this fate because those who have moved 
have not arranged for such mail to follow them. To keep their files 
unbroken, and to save the JOURNAL the expense of arranging for return 
postage on undelivered copies, subscribers who are changing their 
addresses are urged to attend to the matter at once. If they wish their 
mailing address changed on the JOURNAL lists, they should send word 
well in advance to 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland. If they 
wish the summer numbers held at the post office or delivered elsewhere, 
they should give the postmaster full written instructions. Under the 
new rates, postage for returning the May JouRNAL was 8 cents a copy. 














OPEN FORUM 


Studies in Cake Making. Earlier experiments in making plain 
butter cake! indicated that the two factors of outstanding importance in 
obtaining a desirable texture are the amount of sugar used and the time 
and energy spent in beating the batter. It was also observed that plain 
cakes in which the ingredients were all put together and beaten at once 
had a texture equal to that obtained by the usual laborious process. 

This earlier work was done with a so-called pastry flour, but one pre- 
sumably of stronger gluten than a standard pastry flour made of soft 
wheat. When recently the author attempted to use the same method 
with standard pastry flour made from California soft wheat, the cakes 
produced were heavy or close in texture at the bottom and sides of the 
loaf and very loose just below the middle of the upper crust. A series 
of experiments was therefore begun to see how variations in sugar content 
and methods of beating effected the quality of cakes made with such 
flour. The work on the effects of sugar and studies of the physical 
changes occurring during the beating process is not yet complete, but 
some of the points already observed may be worth briefly noting here. 

The recipe, the same as that used in the previous work, was as follows: 


RECIPE 
EER SE eye yee 1 cup fe 3 cups 
Pe ccecevecusserscovekees 4cup Baking powder............ 4 teaspoons 
PL dit svanawiseeneuase nme l1gcups Flavoring................. 1 teaspoons 
a tdkceuO sks a eutaawiaaea ion eC iielas es tess cceawnnnion 4 teaspoons 


Instead of baking the batter in six muffin tins as in the earlier work, 
it was baked in four small cake tins. Otherwise there was no change in 
general method. 

As in the previous experiments, the quick method of mixing the batter 
produced a cake of as good texture as the usual, more elaborate process, 
in certain cases slightly better. 

The best texture was obtained by beating for two minutes all ingredi- 
ents except the baking powder and one cup of flour, adding these sifted 
together, and beating for one minute more. Cakes in which the beating 
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was carried on for three, four, or five minutes fell and had the appearance 
of containing increased fat. When, however, only one-fourth of the 
flour (? cup) was held for sifting with the baking powder, the cake did 
not fall, though there was still an appearance of increased richness. In 
all cases the batter showed curdling when beaten for more than two 
minutes, but this disappeared when the baking powder and remaining 
flour were added. 

To test out the effect of sugar on beating and texture, } cup of sugar 
was added to the recipe. When this batter was beaten for one minute 
the texture of the resulting cake was even and the loose streak on the top 
was less evident than in other experiments; when the batter was beaten 
for two minutes the cake fell slightly, but its texture waseven. When the 
sugar was partially or wholly dissolved in the liquid before the batter 
was mixed or when powdered sugar was used instead of granulated, the 
texture of the resulting cake was slightly better; the chief difference 
noticed was that the crust was less thick and sugary. ‘When, in addition 
to the sugar, an equal weight of bread flour was included in the recipe and 
the batter was beaten for two minutes, the texture of the cake was 
similar to that obtained from the original recipe beaten for one or two 
minutes. 

BERNICE ALLEN, 
University of California, Southern Branch. 


Home Economics Service of a Daily Paper. The service a new 
paper may offer to its women readers in classroom, by radio, by tele- 
phone, and by bulletin publication, in addition to that given through the 
columns of the paper in the usual channels, has immense possibilities, 
many of them as yet scarcely touched. The value of such service to 
the paper itself, the resulting gain in prestige, in circulation, or in adver- 
tising is somewhat difficult to measure. It is also necessarily slow, for 
the public is always ready to condemn, but slow to express approval. 

Until two years ago, the Oregonian, a Portland daily and Sunday 
paper with statewide circulation, had used home economics material 
received from syndicates or contributed locally by writers outside the 

, newspaper office. At that time I was asked to join the editorial staff, 
to find out what the women wanted, and give it tothem. Three months 
later an assistant, also a home economics college graduate, was added to 
the staff. The work is still in the experimental stage, but we have a 
most interesting problem and we are now obtaining substantial results. 
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Radio has proved a popular channel for home economics information. 
The Oregonian maintains one of the large Pacific coast broadcasting sta- 
tions, and for the first year a weekly half-hour afternoon lecture on some 
topic of general interest to homemakers was given. The topics were 
necessarily limited to those which required no illustrative material 
and little accurate use of numbers, for where no repetition is possible, 
it is unsatisfactory to mention quantities such as those needed in recipes. 
Home decoration, kitchen arrangement, simple dietetics, short cuts for 
home sewing, and discussions of meal planning were received enthusias- 
tically. Unfavorable atmospheric conditions during the afternoon have 
made it necessary to discontinue the programs but we know that while 
they were being given needlework clubs, reading clubs, and neighborhood 
groups made it a practice to gather at our radio hour. 

Telephone service is a most interesting feature, from our own point of 
view. We find that what the public considers within the scope of a home 
economics department may include the name of a reputable firm renting 
fancy dress costumes, the way to remove stains left by boiling the man 
of the family’s best shirts with a black sock, the proper way to eat olives 
at a luncheon, and how to adjust a dress pattern which bunches under 
the arms. Recipes without number are called for and endless sugges- 
tions for planning meals. 

Women’s clubs frequently ask for an afternoon or evening speaker, 
and their requests for topics also cover the entire range of home 
economics. Sometimes these programs take the form of lecture demon- 
strations, and then the coéperation of one of the publicservice companies 
is obtained in making the necessary range connections, all without cost 
to the organization and as part of the service offered by the home eco- 
nomics department. 

Recently we have been conducting a series of classes for homemakers 
in the auditorium of the Portland Gas and Coke Company. The seat- 
ing capacity is limited to two hundred and registration is required, 
though no charge is made. In the short course of four two-hour lectures 
we touch on the principal points of meal planning, vegetable and meat 
cookery, meat substitutes, simple desserts and salads, right combinations 
of foods, adjusting a family diet to the special needs of the members, and 
table setting and meal serving. In all of the lessons we bring in as much 
as possible of the correlated material, suggesting simplification of home 
duties, meals for health, and the planning of housework to leave the 
homemaker as much leisure as possible. We also try to bring out the 
importance of homemaking. It is surprising to find the number of 
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women who make no distinction between the terms housekeeping and 
homemaking. We always allow time for round-table discussion, and 
this is made use of to the last minute. Recipes for all of the foods demon- 
strated, and for a number of others, are always ready in printed form. 

Among the pamphlets which we have published is an illustrated c!oth- 
ing budget for the high school or college girl with suggestions for clothes 
suitable for different types, and this has been especially well received. 
So has the one containing recipes for holiday candies with suggestions 
for their packing. The circulation department finds bulletins of this 
type useful. 

In the columns of the paper we conduct a daily home dressmaker 
department designed to meet the needs of the woman who makes her 
own clothes. This includes answers to questions asked by readers to 
cover their own personal problems. Where an immediate reply is 
desired, the answer is sent by mail. A homemaker’s exchange column 
offers an opportunity for exchange of ideas for saving time, money, or 
effort, and the one judged best each day receives a dollar prize. The 
daily retail fruit and vegetable market story is considered within the 
scope of the home economics department, and this is written from the 
homemaker’s viewpoint. 

Articles of general home economics interest, on household manage- 
ment, food economics, use of unusual foods and less expensive foods, 
home decoration and sanitation appear frequently under the head “The 
Woman in the Home,” and we contribute a Sunday feature for children 
giving simplified cooking directions for a beginner. 

An increased friendliness and good will toward the paper which is 
everywhere apparent already has been attributed directly to the home 
economics department by the managers of the advertising and service 
departments. 


JEANNETTE P. CRAMER, 
Portland, Oregon. 














AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


SAN FRANCISCO AND BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, AUGUST 1 TO 6, 1925 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco—Headquarters 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, FAIRMONT HOTEL 


9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m. Registration 
9:30 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. Council Meeting 
Open to all members of the Association 


11:45 a.m. to 12:00 m. Business Meeting of the Association 


Brief session for the election of the Nominating Committee 


12:00 m. Association Luncheon 


Greetings to the Association by officials representing the State of California and the City of 
San Francisco 
Presidential Message 
KATHARINE Bunt, University of Chicago 


2:30 p.m. Section Meetings 
Joint meeting, Food and Nutrition and Institution Economics Sections 


MartTHa Koeune and Errre I. Raitt, chairmen; Ruta Oxey and HELEN F. McDonaLp, 
local chairmen 
Digestibility versus Roughage and Vitamins 
Wa ter C. ALVAREz, Hooper Foundation for Medical Research, San Francisco 
The Role of Fruits and Vegetables in the Prevention and Treatment of Disease 
W. D. Sansvum, Santa Barbara Cottage Hospital 
The Education Program of the Dietitian 
RutH WHEELER, College of Medicine, State University of Iowa 
The Contribution of Home Economists to Institutional Management 
GrorcE H. Brack, Ellensburg Normal School 


Home Economics Education Section 


Emma CONLEY, chairman 


A Fact Basis for Home Economics 
Ava B. Miriam, Oregon Agricultural College 

The Place of Home Economics in Curriculum Revision 
E. B. CusBERLEY, Stanford University 

Objective Tests in Home Economics 


REGINA FRIANT, Iowa State College 
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Home Economics Extension Section 
Mavup MarHes WILson, chairman 


The Extension Worker and the American Home Economics Association 
KATHARINE Buiunt, President of the American Home Economics Association 
Home Economics Extension: Purpose, Progress, and Prospects 
W. A. Lioyn, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Home Demonstration Work: Its Opportunities for the Home Economist 
Grace M. Hartnc, Chairman of Home Extension Service, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


Joint Meeting of Textile and Related Art Sections 


Grace Denny and VIRGINIA ALEXANDER, chairmen; ANNE SWAINSON and Mary F. 
PATTERSON, local chairmen. 
Manufacture and Design of Women’s Clothing 
Dorotuy NuGENT, Fairchild Publication Company 
Modern Costume Design 
BeL_te Norturvp, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Stage Craft and Costume Design 
Louise P. Sooy, Southern Branch, University of California 
Importance of Color, Design, and Fabrics in Interior Decoration (illustrated with materials) 
Watterson Lowe, Consulting Decorator, New York 


6:00 p.m. Dinner for Publicity Group 
Lita Bane, Executive Secretary, presiding 
Informal discussion led by the Publicity Committee of the Association 
8:00 p.m. General Session 
The Place of Home Economics in the Public School Curriculum 


The Place of Home Economics in Junior High School Program 
Lreonarp V. Koos, University of Minnesota 
Home Economics in the Curriculum Considered from the Standpoint of the State 
Wit C. Woop, State Superintendent of Public Instruction in California 
Home Economics’ Claim to a Place in the Modern Curriculum 
Anna E. Ricwarpson, Iowa State College 


MONDAY, AUGUST 3, FAIRMONT HOTEL 


8:00 a.m. California Home Economics Association State Council Breakfast 
Ipa S. SUNDERLIN, presiding 


9:00 Section Meetings 


Food and Nutrition Section 


, Auice F. Bioop, Simmons College, presiding 
Minerals, Foods, and Health 
Joun A. MarsHatt, Dental College, University of California 
The Use of Fat in the Human Body 
W. R. Broor, College of Medicine, University of Rochester 
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Three Problems in Standardization of Experimental Cookery Methods 
Munna C. Denton, U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Topic to be announced 
C. L. AtsBeRG, Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


Institution Economics Section 


Commercial Food Service 

Myron GREENE, President National Restaurant Association 
Scientific Buying and Meal Planning 

QuINDARA OLIVER, Children’s Hospital, Boston 
Marketing of California Fruits 

Ratpu P. Merritt, California Raisin Growers Association 
Cooperative University Dining Halls 

Etta R. Hanpy, Stanford University 


Textile Section 


Furs 
GerorcE Lrieses, Liebes Co., San Francisco 
Teaching the Subject Matter of Fur 
BLANCHE STEVENS, Oregon Agricultural College 
A Textile-Testing Laboratory from the Inside 
ELIZABETH WetRICK, Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago 


Home Economics in Business Section 


LOUISE FITZGERALD, chairman; BARBARA RED Rosson, local chatrman 


What Home Economics can Contribute toward Improving the Service which the Business 
World Renders the Consumer from the Viewpoint of: 


1. The producer or manufacturer 
Pau ARMSTRONG, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles 
2. The shop 
ELizABETH Werrick, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago 
3. The newspaper 
KaTE Brew VaAuGasn, Los Angeles Express 
4. The Magazine 
Speaker to be announced 
5. The advertising man or woman 
H. A. Stessrns, Honig-Cooper Advertising Co., San Francisco 


Homemakers Section 


MILpRED WEIGLEY Woon, chairman; FreDA BAyLey TREMBLE, local chairma 
RutsH Lrypoutst, Ames, Iowa, presiding 


Reports of Research on Social and Economic Problems in the home 
HILDEGARDE KNEELAND, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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12:00 m. Group Luncheons, Fairmont Hotel 


Luncheon for State Presidents 
KATHARINE BLUNT, presiding 
Food and Nutrition Section Luncheon 
Extension Section luncheon 
Harriet G. Eppy, University of California, presiding 
Principal speaker, FLorENcE E. Warp, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Textile Section luncheon 
Luncheon for Committee on Social and Economic Problems relating to the Home 
HILDEGARDE KNEELAND. U. S, Department of Agriculture, presiding 


2:00 to 4:00 p.m. Council Meeting 
Open to all members of the Association 


4:00 p.m. Business Meeting of the Association 


6:00 p.m. Special Alumnz Dinners 


Teachers College, Pratt Institute, University of Chicago, University of California, Santa 
Barbara Teachers College, and others 


7:30 p.m. General Session 
Anna E. Ricuarpson, Iowa State College, presiding 
The Relation of Home Economics to Changing Social Ideals and Practices 

The Place of Home Economics in the Higher Education of Women 

AURELIA Henry REINHARDT, Mills College 
The Homemaker and the Delinquent 

Orra JEAN SHONTzZ, formerly of the Juvenile Court, Los Angeles 
The Education of Children and Home Economics 

Lors HaypEN Meek, American Association of University Women 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 4, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 


9:30 a.m. General Session, Wheeler Auditorium 
Economic Phases of our Problem 


Welcome to the University of California 

Dean WALTER Morris Hart 
The Trend of Consumption of Fruits and Vegetables 

Atonzo E. Taytor, Food Research Institute, Stanford University 
What is the Home Contributing to our Economic Life? 

HILDEGARDE KNEELAND, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Subject and speaker to be announced 


12:00 m. Group Luncheons 
Food and Nutrition and Institution Economics Section, together 
Extension Section: in groups: state leaders, specialists, home demonstration agents 
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Education Section 
Textile and Related Art Sections, together at Women’s Faculty Club 
Home Economics in Business Section, at Goose and Gridiron 
Homemakers Section 
2:00 p.m. Round Table Conferences 
Food and Nutrition Section, Wheeler Hall 
A. Health Education 
Jessamine CHAPMAN WILLIAMS, Oregon Agricultural College, presiding 


W. P. Lucas, School of Medicine, University of California 
W. H. Brown and ELeanor TxHompson, Salem, Oregon 
G. H. Brack, State Normal School, Ellensburg, Washington 
Ema Roop, Mansfield, Ohio 
Eight or ten 3-minute talks by home economics teachers prominent in health education 
Exhibition of demonstration material from Lydia Roberts, University of Chicago 
B. Research in Food and Nutrition 
RutH OKey, University of California, presiding 
Ten-minute reports of original research conducted in home economics departments by 
Association members. Titles already received from: 


University of California University of Missouri 
University of Chicago Peabody College 
University of Hawaii Purdue University 

Iowa State College Utah Agricultural College 
University of Minnesota University of Washington 
Kansas Agricultural College University of Wisconsin 


Because of the multiplicity of titles presented only one paper may be read by any author 
and papers by absentees will be read by title only 
C. Problems of the Hospital Dietitian 
Joint sub-section meeting, Food and Nutrition and Institutional Economics Sections 
(See page 346) 
Education Section, Haviland Hall 
A. Teacher Training 
Bevan Coon, University of Nebraska, presiding 
Report of the Committee on Teacher-training 
Cora M. WrncHELL, Teachers College, Columbia University (Read by Miss Coon) 
Report of an Investigation among Supervisors and Teacher Trainers concerning Teach- 
ing Difficulties 
BEvuLaH Conn, University of Nebraska 
Report of an investigation of difficulties experienced by teachers of vocational homemaking 
Apa8 Hess, Illinois State Board for Vocational Education 
General discussion of all reports 
B. Public School Home Economics Education 
GERALDINE GoRTON, chairman 
Report of Investigation of Present-Day Practices in Homemaking in Various Types of Homes 
and Communities as Shown in Surveys in California, Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, New York, and Texas: (1) amount and kind of clothing 
construction; (2) amount of laundry work and conditions under which it is carried on 
Mavup Morcute, California State Board of Education 
General Discussion 
MABEL CAMPBELL, Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Jessie W. Harris, Texas State Board for Vocational Education 
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Extension Section, Agricultural Hall 
Jesste McComs, Oregon Agricultural College, presiding 
Extension through Local Leaders 


Preparing the Leader for her Job 
Hi1pa Faust, California 
Effective Use of Local Leaders 
Amy KELty, Kansas 
How We Carry on Home Demonstration Work 
Speaker to be announced 


Effective Project Methods 


Visual Aids as Used in a County 
FLepA E. Smiru, San Diego County 

Effective News Writing 
Connie BonstacEL, Arkansas 

Standardizing the Services Offered by Business Agencies to Home Demonstration Agents 
Guprun Cartson, American Meat Packer’s Institute, Chicago 


Institution Economics Section, Wheeler Hall 


A. Dormitory Management 
Erta R. Hanpy, Stanford University, presiding 
(1) Relationships between House Director, Dean of Women and Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds 
(2) Buying of Housekeeping Supplies 
AGNES FLynn, Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
(3) How to meet Criticism in College Dormitories 
Dorotuy KvEBLeER, University of Washington, leader 
(4) Presentation of the Survey of Dormitory Management 
ELIZABETH BeeEmis; presented by LENNA COOPER 
B. College Commons and School Lunch Rooms 
Ewa SMEDLEY, Philadelphia School Lunch Rooms, presiding 
(1) Competition of Corner Bakeries 
Anna L. Post, Tacoma Public Schools, leader 
(2) Management of Student Employees 
Roserta Swirt, Roberta Tea-Shop, Berkeley 
(3) Institutional Accounts and Records 
Ruts Lussy, leader 


C. Problems of the Hospital Dietitian 
Joint sub-section of Institution Economics and Food and Nutrition Sections, HELEN F. 


McDona.p, University of California Hospital, presiding 


(1) Nutritional Problems of the Dietitian 
(a) Standardization of methods of calculating dietaries 
(b) Preparation of formule and feeding of small children 
(c) Possibilities of supplying qualitative diets for the outpatient clinics 
(2) Managerial Problems of the Dietitian 
LEeNNA Cooper, Battle Creek, Michigan 
(3) Code of Ethics and the Dietitian’s Responsibilities 
Preliminary discussion; to be presented at business meeting for endorsement 
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Textile Section, Drawing Building 
A. Sub-section on Textile Research 
Rut O’Brien, U. S. Department of Agriculture, presiding 
Contributors to be announced 
B. Teaching Clothing 
Shoes 
EtHetwyn Dopson, California 
Opportunities for Placing High School Girls in Commercial Positions 
ELIZABETH JACOBSON, Tacoma 
Course in Selection of Clothing 
HELEN ELIse LARSEN, Long Beach, California 
Subject and speaker to be announced 


Home Economics in Business Section 


Louise FitzGeRALpD, National Dairy Council, presiding 
LEONORE DuNNIGAN, The Farmer’s Wife, leader 


1 Improving and Standardizing Home Economics Service Available from Business Firms 
from the Standpoint of, 
a. Those who give, 
b. Those who receive, 
2. The Training for Home Economics in Business 
a. Academic training in subject matter, 
b. Field experience. 
3. The Type of Material on Home Economics Pages of Newspapers Which is Most Helpful 
to Homemakers. 
Two-minute speakers to be announced 


Related Art Section, Home Economics Building 


Mary F. PATTERSON, presiding 
A variety of exhibits will be available for illustration and discussion at this meeting 
Design and Its Application 
Emma WALDVOGEL, Monterey 
Art As It Relates to Textiles and Clothing 
AGNES ELLEN Harris, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Art Correlations in Meal Planning and Serving 
Harriet GLENDON, Carnegie Institute of Technology, and MARGARET GLEASON, Texas 
State College for Women 
Art Projects in Home Management and Furnishing 
Harriet GOLDSTEIN, University of Minnesota, and TREVA KaAurMAN, New York 
State Department of Education 


Committee on Social and Economic Problems in the Home 
HILDEGARDE KNEELAND, U. S. Department of Agriculture, presiding 
Discussion of the Scope and Methods of Research 


Homemakers Section 
Conference on Child Training 


FREDA BAYLEY TREMBLE, presiding 
A New Project in Child Study 
JEAN WALKER, University of California 
A Habit Curriculum for Young Children 
Lucy A. Stup.ey, University of Minnesota 
The Unusual Child 
Oca Briwcman, University of California 
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4:30 p.m. Tour of Campus with Guides 
5:30 p.m. Tea at the Women’s Faculty Club 
6:30 p.m. Informal Dinner at Stephens Union 


7:30 p.m. Conference on research in Home Economics, Faculty Room, Wheeler Hall 


HELEN BisHop TuHompson, University of California, Southern Branch, presiding 


Experience of Agriculture in Development of Cooperative Research 
E. D. Merritt, College of Agriculture, University of California 
The Scope of Research in Home Economics 
MARGARET Justin, Kansas State College 
Methods of Research in Home Economics 
In Chemical Problems 
KATHARINE Bunt, University of Chicago 
In Biological Problems 
Hazet MunseE tt, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Involving Statistical Data 
Joseru S. Davis, Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


Administrators and research directors have been particularly invited to this meeting, 
but all others attending the convention will also be welcome 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5, FAIRMONT HOTEL 


8:00 a.m. Breakfast for Chairmen of State Membership Committees 
Lita Bane, Executive Secretary, presiding 


9:30 to 11:30 a.m. Business Meetings of all Sections 


Food and Nutrition Section 


MartTHa Koesne, University of Washington, presiding 


1. Report of Committee on Membership 
RutH JoRDAN, chairman 
2. Report of Committee on Preparation Required for Research in Food and Nutrition 
P. MABEL NELSON, chairman 
3. Report of Nutrition Extension Committee 
Fiora M. Tuurston, New York, chairman 
4. Report of Publications Committee 
E.LizABETH MILtteR Kocu, Illinois, chairman 
5. An Unofficial Report of Special Committee on Affiliations appointed by the president of 
the Association 
MartTHA Koenne, Washington, chairman 
6. Report of Program of Work Committee 
Chairman to be appointed 
7. Discussion of Change in Constitution Regarding Eligibility for Membership in the 
Association 


8. Election of Officers 
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Education Section 


Emma Coney, New York State Department of Education, presiding 
1. Reports of Investigations and Surveys Carried on During the Year 
2. Reports of Sub-sections 
3. Plans for Program of Work for the coming Year 
4. Election of Officers 
Extension Section 


Mavup Martues WItson, State College of Washington, presiding 


. Reports of Committees 
A. Program of Work 


os 


Rena Maycock, Agricultural College of Utah, chairman 
(1) Promoting the program of the Association 
(2) Methods worked out by states for presenting the field and scope of home 
economics extension to home economics faculty and students 
(3) Publicity for work of country home demonstration agents 
(4) Extension terminology 
(5) Suggestions for 1925-26 
B. Duplication of Material 
GRACE Frysincer, U. S. Department of Agriculture, chairman 
C. Nutrition in Extension 
Fiora Tuurston, New York, chairman 
D. Clothing in Extension 
Marion TucKER, Massachusetts, chairman 
E. Suggested Constitution and By-laws 
F. Resolutions 
2. Adoption of Section Program of Work, 1925-26 
3. Election of Officers 


There will be exhibits of demonstration material, arranged by the California Home 
Demonstration Office, and of the progress in the work of the Extension Section, arranged by 
the Program of Work Committee 


Institution Economics Section 
Errre Raitt, University of Washington, presiding 

1. Report of Committee on Membership 

Gladys Brannegan, Montana, chairman 
2. Report from Hospital Dietitian Sub-section 

(a) Code of ethics 

(b) The dietitian’s responsibilities 
3. Report from Dormitory Management Sub-section, committee on Survey of Dormitory 

Management 

Etta R. Hanpy, California 
4. Report of Committee on Work for the following Year 
5. Election of Officers 


Home Economics in Business Section 
LovulsE FITZGERALD, National Dairy Council, presiding 


Reports 
Election of Officers 
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Textile Section 
Grace DENNY, presiding 


1. Committee reports: 
Commercial Contacts 
Sapre Swenson, Massachusetts 
Standardization 
Rosamonp Cook, New York 
Clothing Courses for Extension Work 
Marion TUCKER, Massachusetts 
Clothing Contest 
Lian Peck, Alabama 
Educational Essentials 
CLARA M. Brown, Minnesota 
Research 
ErTHeEt Preps, Minnesota 
Hygiene of Clothing 
Cora IRENE LEIBY 
Junior High School Projects 
BEATRICE HUNTER 
2. Election of officers 


Homemakers Section 


1. Report of committee on functioning of home economics training in the life of the home- 
maker graduate 
DELPHINE FERRIER Dov te, Berkeley 
2. Contribution of the Association to the Homemaker 
Lita Bang, Executive Secretary 
. Report of Program of Work Committee 
4. Election of officers 


w 


11:30 a.m. Meeting of Coordinating Committee 


12:00 m. Luncheon for City Supervisors 
EMELINE Wuartcoms, U. S. Bureau of Education, presiding 


12:00 m. Luncheon for Student Clubs 
12:00 m. Luncheon for Phi Upsilon Omicron 
12:00 m. Luncheon for Omicron Nu 


2:00 p.m. Business Meeting of the Association 
KATHARINE BLUNT, presiding 


4:00 p.m. Council Meeting 
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6:30 p.m. Association Banquet, Fairmont Hotel 
Lita Bane, Executive Secretary, presiding 


High Lights of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
HELEN W. ATtWATER, Editor of JouRNAL or Home Economics 
Fifty-five-second Reports from State Councilors or Alternates. 
Varied entertainment will be arranged by the Southern and Central Sections of the 
California Home Economics Association 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 6, FAIRMONT HOTEL 


9:30 a.m. Meeting of New Executive Committee 
Trips 
Sight-seeing trips by auto in San Francisco, Berkeley, and Oakland. 
A delightful trip to the California and Hawaiian Sugar Refinery at Crocket. 
Trips to the following industrial plants: 


California Cotton Factory 
Cooperative Wool-Growers Association 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Who will go to Constantinople next fall? This is the question that the International 
Committee of the American Home Economics Association is asking. 

Miss Eda Lord Murphy who has been at Constantinople Woman’s College for two years 
as professor and head of the department of Home Economics finds it necessary to come home 
and a successor must be chosen. Miss Murphy has made a great success of her work. While 
there are not, even now, a large number of college students electing home economics (partly 
because of the severe language requirements in the college) the enthusiasm for the work has 
extended from the immediate pupils to a large part of the students. A home economics club, 
contrary to our traditions, is composed of girls who for one reason or another, are not electing 
the regular work, instead of those who are specializing in it. Informal lectures and discus- 
sions in this club reach many girls who would otherwise know nothing of the subject. Classes 
in preparatory school; instruction of the nurses in the American hospital, closely connected 
with the college; work with the girls in the missionary school at Gedik Pasha in Stamboul 
on the shores of the Marmora; all these have filled any “‘idle time” that might have resulted 
from small college classes. In addition Miss Murphy has given demonstrations at the social 
center recently established by the college, and of late had visited the Turkish Normal School 
once a week. She has helped too in planning menus for the college. The March and April 
Journats told of the valuable help she has given to the Near East Relief orphanage schools 
in Greece. 

Does all this make the work seem too difficult? More than one would wish to undertake? 
Add to this the fact that the salary is not large and the sacrifice may seem too great. But the 
work is absorbing in interest; the salary is supplemented by room, board, and laundry, and 
there are many other compensations. To be in Constantinople is an experience in itself. 
The college vacations are long, giving ample opportunity for travel in Europe, and for visiting 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and other countries. To get the point of view of people so differ- 
ent in tradition and experience from ourselves as are those of the Near East adds to the liber- 
ality and breadth of one’s educational experience. There is in Constantinople a delightful 
group of Americans of many interests. Beside the faculties of Robert and Constantinople 
Colleges, there are the missionary group, the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. workers, busi- 
ness men, and the Embassy and Consulate group. There are also many interesting and 
distinguished visitors of various nationalities. 

The successor of Miss Murphy should be a well-trained woman with knowledge of both 
the food and clothing side of home economics, as well as its broader aspects. She should have 
high academic standards, but should be willing to do more or less elementary work. She 
should be able to adapt herself to new conditions and to see other people’s point of view. 
She will find much work, but abundant rewards. Who will go? 

Besides recommending a professor the International Committee has the immediate task 
of raising $500, through the Home Economics clubs if possible, to complete the Constantinople 
College fund for the year. The Virginia clubs, through the leadership of Mrs. Avery, a 
member of the committee, have already contributed $60 (besides $30 for a JourNat fund, 
to send the JouRNAL to foreign countries). If other clubs will respond, and each give only a 
little, the sum will soon be raised. 

Though this is its immediate work the interests of the committee are by no means confined 
to Constantinople. In China, Korea, Japan, India, Jerusalem, Albania, wherever our work 
is going on, there we are seeking information and hoping to extend help. 

Auice P. Norton, Chairman. 











BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Inanition and Malnutrition. By C. M. 
Jackson, M.S., M.D., LL.D. Philadel- 
phia: P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., 1925, 
pp. 616. $8.00. 

This volume is a digest of investigations on 
the effect of inanition and malnutrition upon 
growth and structure, written essentially 
from the point of view of morphology. 
After sixty-six pages devoted to plants, 
protozoa, and the higher invertebrates, the 
book proceeds to the main theme, the verte- 
brates. Each organ and tissue of the body is 
treated in a separate chapter with an in- 
ventory of the effects of total inanition, of 
inanition with water only, of partial inani- 
tion due to deficient protein, salts or vit- 
amins, and recovery from inanition. This 
arrangement, obviously useful and logical for 
the morphologist, dissociates much informa- 
tion which nutritionists are acustomed to 
find assembled. To take only one example, 
the effect of vitamin A deficiency is dis- 
cussed in the chapters on the body as a whole, 
the integument, the skeleton, the female 
reproductive tract, and the male reproduc- 
tive tract. An excellent index minimizes the 
difficulty of this arrangement. A hundred 
pages of closely printed bibliography com- 
pletes a reference book which should prove 
invaluable as a starting point to a person 
wishing to inform himself on the present 
status of knowledge on this subject. 

Atice F. Boop, 
Simmons College, Boston. 


Food Preparation and Serving. By PEARL 
L. burey. St. Paul: Webb Publishing 
Co., i 24, pp. 486. $1.50. 

In preparing a two-year course of study 
in food preparation and serving which will 


be adaptable to all conditions it is Miss 
Bailey’s “aim to give the reasons for doing 
things in a simple, easily comprehended way; 
to give direct, complete instructions in the 
methods of manipulation of material and 
processes; and to give ample opportunity for 
applying this knowledge through the serving 
of meals at school and at home.” 

Miss Bailey has presented in a properly 
codrdinated and teachable way the scientific, 
the economic and social phases of the subject. 
Stress has been put upon the use of the right 
foods in the diet. She recognizes the im- 
portance of child-feeding and the necessity 
of acquiring more knowledge of this subject 
by girls who will be responsible for its 
application. Her chapter on feeding the 
sick and diet in sickness is also a recognition 
of the need for some simple work along that 
line. 

The sequence of lessons is very good in that 
single foods for the simple meal are con- 
sidered first with a gradual introduction to 
more complex foods and cooking processes 
that go to the formation of luncheons and 
dinners that follow. 

Simple table service without a maid has 
been emphasized, as has also the proper way 
of serving food and the cost of it. General 
proportions and standard rules are given 
rather than recipes. Projects for home 
work are suggested after each lesson. 

This course in foods is presented in a sim- 
ple, logical manner. And while no one 
outline of study is ever usable under all con- 
ditions without some modification, this one 
seems to meet the need of a text for high 
schools. 

Mary Rosert BAYNHAM, 
Mississippi State College for Women. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Infancy to Childhood. By RicHarp M. 
SmitH, M.D. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1925, pp. 105. $1.25. 

A companion volume to “The Baby’s 
First Two Years,” by a well-known Boston 
child specialist; presents carefully-chosen, 
practical suggestions and explanations of the 
important features of child care and develop- 
ment in simple, direct language without un- 
necessary words or statements; includes 
convenient tabulations of common con- 
tagious diseases with periods of incubation 
and quarantine, early symptoms, and initial 
treatment; well arranged and indexed. 


Children of Old Carolina. By ETHEL 
THeopore Rockwett. Chapel Hill, N. 
C.: University of North Carolina Press, 
1925, pp. 63. $0.50. 

An historical pageant for children by a 
member of the staff of the Bureau of Com- 
munity Drama; represents children of all 
periods of North Carolinian history, from 
the pre-colonial Indian days to the present, 
with connecting verses spoken by Father 
Time; includes in the appendix practical sug- 
gestions for the organization of the work of 
production, stage settings, properties, cos- 
tumes, and incidental music; first presented 
by the Four-County Fair in Dunn, N. C., 
October, 1924. 


The Science of Everyday Life. By Epcar F. 
Van Busxrex, A.B. and Eprtx LILiiAn 
Suita, A.B. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1925, pp. 498. $1.60. 

Revision and enlargement of a volume, 
first issued in 1919 for the general science 
course in the junior high school; treats in 
Part I of air, water, and food as they are 
required by all living things, including 
ventilation and temperature in relation to 
health, home water supplies, food preserva- 
tion, composition, and selection; and in Part 
II of the control of natural forces for human 
protection in the various features of housing 
and clothing and for the production of 
energy as in various types of machines, in- 
cluding labor-saving devices. 


Educational Jottings Abroad. By RaymMonp 
Watters. Lancaster, Penn.: The Science 
Press, 1924, pp. 85. $.85 postpaid. 

A collection of articles by the dean of 
Swarthmore College, origina!ly contributed 
during the summer of 1924 as special corre- 
spondence from England, Scotland, Holland, 
and France, to School and Society and other 
periodicals; includes descriptions of several 
educational conferences, the work of the 
British Board of Education, summer courses 
at Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, and the 
French universities, and visits to the birth- 
place of George Fox and to Swarthmore Hall 
at Ulverston, in Lancashire; brings together 
in readable form useful though by no means 
exhaustive information on educational insti- 
tutions, tendencies, and opportunities for 
American summer visitors. 


Baskeiry Weaving and Design. By Mrs. 
Epwin Lanc. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1925, pp. 93. $3.50. 

Simple directions for making reed, raffia, 
and pine-needle baskets arranged to illus- 
trate the main principles of basketry weaving 
and design; not in the form of lessons but 
adapted to the use of the individual basket 
maker; includes considerable range in shapes 
and styles, from simple basket to lamps, and 
suggestions for the use of wooden beads with 
reeds; well-printed with forty-six clear and 
attractive plates. 


How to Tell the Fashions from the Follies. By 
CarRottinE Durer. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925, pp. 193. $1.50. 
Short essays by the associate editor of 

Vogue, reprinted from that magazine; deals 

with a variety of topics, mainly but not 

entirely sartorial; emphasizes the desirability 
of adapting the fashions to one’s personality 
and mode of life; discusses such subjects as 
the use of nicknames, the convenience of the 
conventional, and various phases of present- 
day home life including the education of 
giris in relation thereto. Written without 
attempt at seriousness from the point of 
view of the well-to-do and sophisticated, 
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combining common sense and worldly wisdom 
with good nature, humor, and a clever style. 


Your Heart and How to Take CareofIt. By 
Rosert H. Bascocx, M.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1924, pp. 235. $1.50. 
A book for the layman, giving a brief de- 

scription of the circulatory system, and the 

cause, significance, and treatment of its 
common disorders; advises early and fre- 
quent physical examinations, general moder- 
ation and regularity of life, and the avoid- 
ance of certain practices; inclined to adopt 
the theories of Metchnikoff as argument for 

a low protein diet in cases of high blood 

pressure, kidney disorders, and associated 

conditions. 


Home and Farm Food Preservation. New re- 
vised edition, with new material. Illus- 
trated. By Wa. V. Cruress. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 270. $2.50. 
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Cafeteria Recipes. With Duplicate Pad Ar- 
ranged in Three Proportions. By MABEL 
E. Scuapt. New York: The Womans 
Press, 1925, pp. 112. $2.50. Duplicate 
pads $.75 each. 


Child Marriages. By Mary E. Ricumonp 
AND Frep S. Hatt. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1925, pp. 159. $1.50. 


The Economics Laws of Art Production. An 
Essay towards the Construction of a Missing 
Chapter of Economics. By Sir HuBERT 
LLEWELLYN SmitH. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1924, pp. 216. $2.00. 


Home Economics Education. Studies of Vo- 
cational and General Courses. Edited 
by Davip SNEDDEN. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1924, 
pp. 224. $2.00. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
NUTRITION 


Fleming, G. B. The theoretical food re- 
quirements of infants. Brit. Med. Jour. 
1924, No. 3337: 1093. 

In this discussion, which is based upon 
data previously reported by the author and 
by Benedict and Talbot on the basal re- 
quirements of infants in all stages of nutri- 
tion, particular attention is given to ema- 
ciated underweight children. In estimating 
the food requirements, consideration has 
been taken of the amount lost in the excreta, 
the amount added to the body in growth, 
and the amount used in muscular exercise. 
The basal requirement for normal children 
under one year of age is estimated at 55 
calories per kilogram of expected weight, 
and for children 50 per cent or more below 
normal weight about 40 calories per kilogram 
of expected weight. The allowance for food 
lost in the excreta when the diet is adjusted 
to the expected weight is considered to be 
much larger for emaciated than normal sub- 
jects and is fixed at 20 per cent of the basal 
requirements for infants 70 per cent below 
normal weight. The daily allowance for 
growth is estimated at 5 calories per kilo- 


gram for normal infants and 35 calories per 
kilogram for infants 70 per cent below nor- 
mal. Corresponding estimates for muscular 
exertion are 35 and 20 calories respectively. 
The final recommendation made is that dur- 
ing the first year of life, infants within 30 per 
cent of the expected weight for age should 
receive a diet furnishing 100 calories per 
kilogram of expected weight per day, and 
below this weight diets of gradually de- 
creasing caloric value. 


Park, E. A. Newer viewpoints in infant 
feeding. Proc. Conn. State Med. Soc. 
1924, 132: 190. 

This is a general discussion of recent ad- 
vances in the field of infant feeding, including 
“the recognition that stools are not the im- 
mediate determining guide to the feeding 
of the infants, that many infants thrive only 
when they receive the concentrated milk 
mixtures; that many infants require not less 
than 150 to 200 calories per kilogram of 
body weight; and that milk fermented with 
lactic acid producing bacilli is more easily 
digested by infants than sweet milk. 
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Von Fellenberg, T. Investigations on the 
occurrence of iodine in nature. III. 
Iodine determinations in foods, fertilizers, 
and Swiss mineral waters. VI. The 
relationship between the occurrence of 
goiter and the iodine content of the sur- 
roundings. Biochem. Zischs. 1924, 152: 
128, 141. 

These two papers are a part of an exten- 
sive series of studies on the cycle of iodine in 
nature, methods for its determination, its 
quantitative occurrence in food materials and 
its relation to goiter. In the first of the two 
noted here tabulated data are reported on 
the iodine content of various cereal grains, 
legumes, fruits, mushrooms, animal and 
vegetable oils, nuts, cocoa and chocolate, 
tea and other similar beverages, and mineral 
waters. On account of the very small 
amounts of iodine occurring in food materials 
the data are reported in ys per kilogram, y 
signifying one millionth of a gram. The 
iodine content of seeds and legumes varied 
from 8 to 64 y per kilogram, and of the 
fruits tested (lemons, oranges, bananas, 
raisins, and prunes) from 6 to 120, the largest 
amount being found in the raisins and 
prunes. Vegetable oils contained from 30 
to 95 y per kilogram, and two samples of 
cod liver oil 5100 and 5640 + respectively. 
Of the nuts tested, Spanish peanuts had the 
highest content, 200 +. 

The mineral waters were of widely differing 
iodine content, from 11.6 to 6310 y. 

In the second paper noted, a comparison is 
reported of the iodine content of food, air, 
soil, and water in four Swiss cantons in which 
goiter was prevalent to the extent of 1, 12.1, 
56.2, and 61.6 per cent respectively. The 
usual inverse relationship was found be- 
tween the extent of goiter and the amount 
of available iodine in the drinking water. 
This was also true of milk and eggs in the 
different localities but differences could not 
be detected in the iodine content of foods of 
plant origin in the various localities. 

A result of more available iodine in com- 
munities in which goiter was not prevalent 
was the high iodine content of the urine of 
subjects in the canton in which goiter was 
least prevalent. This was even higher than 
the amount of iodine in iodized salt. This 


observation is emphasized as a strong argu- 
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ment in favor of the harmlessness of iodized 
salt. 


Hathaway, J. C. The inverse relation of 
iodine and goiter in Utah. Proc. Soc. 
Expt. Biol. Med. 1924, 22: 183. 

In five towns in Utah the iodine content 
of the drinking water varied from 18 to 216 
parts per hundred billion and the cor- 
responding percentage of goiter varied from 
57 to 6 per cent. 


Stevenson, A. E. Discoloration in canned 
beets. Canning Trade. 1925, 48: 39, 
also in Canner, 1925, 60: 106. 

A study at the Research laboratories of the 
National Canners Association of the causes of 
discoloration in canned beets has shown the 
possibility of three types of discoloration. 
One type occurring in the center of the 
sliced beets is attributed to incomplete de- 
struction of the oxidase, tyrosinase, present 
in the beet. A second type is sometimes 
present in the portion of the beets projecting 
above the liquor in incompletely filled cans 
and is thought to be due to oxygen contained 
in the head space. A third type affecting 
the entire contents of the can and accom- 
panied by a change of reaction to the alkaline 
side is attributed tentatively to bacterial 
action. As means of preventing these types 
of discoloration, the author recommends for 
the first, a longer steaming process and 
greater promptness in canning; for the 
second, a fuller pack; and for the third, 
processing at 240°F. Attention is called to 
the importance of prompt, thorough cooling 
of cans after the pressure process. 


Mohs, K. The size of the cells in bread. 

Cereal Chem. 1924, 1: 149. 

As a means of judging the quality of a 
loaf of bread from the distribution, uni- 
formity, and size of cells, the author recom- 
mends in place of the usual photographs the 
impression made upon unsized paper by 
covering a section of the cut loaf with a 
thin paste of lampblack and pressing it 
firmly against the paper. Reproductions of 
10 such impressions from loaves with holes 
grading from very small to large are given 
as a reference scale in describing the cellular 
structure of particular samples of bread. 
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Broadhurst, J. and Van Arsdale, M. B. 
Food in the house refrigerator. Nasion’s 
Health. 1924, 6: 595. 

This report of a comparison of the tem- 
perature and humidity in three types of 
household refrigerators, top-iced, side-iced, 
and brine-cooled, closes with the following 
recommendations: ‘House _ refrigerators 
should be constructed to insure constant and 
complete air circulation. No dead spaces or 
air pockets should be allowed. The ice 
chamber should be large and kept well- 
stocked; the larger the ice surface the more 
contact there is with the circulating air, and 
the greater the effect upon the air. Ther- 
mometers should be supplied for the warmest 
and coldest shelves at least. Milk should be 


NOTES AND 


Film of Club Work. “A Crop Worth 
Saving” is the title of a four-reel picture 
recently released by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture which shows in detail phases of 
boys and girls club work in the South. 
The pictures were taken in the Acadian sec- 
tion of Louisiana, and two of the leading 
parts were played by descendants of Louis 
Arceneaux, the original of Gabriel in Long- 
fellow’s, “Evangeline.” 


Monthly Allowance as Part of Education. 
In the Protestant Orphan’s Home in 
Toronto, says Social Welfare Administration, 
each child receives a monthly allowance so 
that he may learn to save and spend wisely. 


Colonel Pickering’s Day Book. This 
manuscript record for 1784 kept by the 
quartermaster general of the American 
forces is a recent interesting gift made to the 
New York Public Library by the finder, 
Mr. E. O. Weeks, and is described in the 
Library Bulletin of that Library. The pages 
had been pasted over with newspaper clip- 
pings some seventy or more years ago, and 
when recently these were soaked off, the 
exposed writing, dried in the air and warm 
sun, was as legible as if of recent date. 
Apparently certain personal and family sup- 
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kept at temperatures below 45°F. Tem- 
peratures of 60 or more mean that the ice 
box is acting as an incubator rather than a 
refrigerator. Since cold air is relatively 
heavier than warm air, careless management 
of the doors may allow much of the cooled 
air to fall out of the box. Watch the 
thermometer to verify this. Milk and 
similar foods should be kept as cool as possi- 
ble, and used as fresh as possible. The 
warmer the shelf and the longer the stay 
in the refrigerator, the greater the bacterial 
content and deterioration of the food. 
Such bacterial changes are not without 
danger to the consumer, especially to babies 
using stale milk.” 


CLIPPINGS 


plies were recognized perquisities of the 
office, and a list of provisions supplied to the 
quartermaster general’s family at Newburgh 
from 1783 to 1785 tells much of current wants 
and prices. Imported luxuries, such as tea, 
Irish butter, sugar, and liquors, seem ex- 
orbitantly high, but such native products 
as poultry, apples, and cider, almost ridic- 
ulously cheap. A guide in military service 
in the wilderness was paid $2.00 a day, 
with an allowance of about $.20 a day for 
deficiencies of rations. 


Home Life in the Yale Chronicles of 
America. To home economicts one of the 
interesting features of the moving pictures of 
our early colonial history prepared under the 
auspices of Yale University is the fidelity 
in the details of houses, furnishings, clothing, 
and other features of everyday life. As the 
Educational Screen points out, such scenes 
are a great contribution to the visualization 
of this picturesque and influential period of 
our history. The non-theatrical distribu- 
tion of the films is made by the Yale 
University Press Film Service, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


National Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes. The annual meeting was held May 19 
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and 20 at Queen’s Halil, London. Among the 
agenda were listed: Holiday Rest and 
Change Scheme; Handicrafts; Young Farm- 
ers’ Clubs; Maternal Morality; Hygiene of 
Food and Drink; Gambling; Anti-Litter 
Campaign; Rural Industries. In March 3, 
273 institutes were enrolled and the circula- 
tion of Home and Country, the monthly 
journal sent to members, was given as 35,798. 


Vitamin A in Frozen Eggs. A recent 
news note from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announces that feeding experi- 
ments made with rats in the Bureau of 
Chemistry indicate that eggs which had 
been frozen and kept in storage for long 
periods contained vitamin A of sufficient 
potency to lessen xerophthalmia and renew 
growth, though the rate of improvement 
was less than with strictly fresh eggs. 


Oil from the Silk Cocoon. According to 
Women’s Wear and The Silkworm, seri- 
culturists in Szechwan province, China, 
find that after the filament has been removed 
four ounces of oil may be extracted from a 
catty (one and one-half pounds) of dried 
chrysalis and that this oil has possibilities for 
soapmaking. Even the residue, which con- 
tains phosphorus, is used as fertilizer. 


Child Health Bulletin. The first number 
of the new monthly, which replaces The 
Child Health Magazine, is a 24-page pam- 
phlet including two or three brief articles and 
notes of meetings, fellowships, and publica- 
tions of importance to child welfare workers. 


Education Through the Family. This is 
given by Better Times as the title of a work 
by Abbé Viollet to which the French 
Academy of Moral and Political Science has 
made its biennial award of the Cartier prize 
for the best work on the improvement of 
moral and material conditions. 


Child Management. This is the title of 
U. S. Department of Labor Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 143 by Dr. D. A. 
Thom. Single copies may be obtained free 
on application to the ChilJren’s Bureau, and 
others may be purchased 5 cents each from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. 
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Home Economics Courses in the Duluth 
Public Schools. For the past two years 
committees of classroom teachers under the 
direction of the department supervisor has 
been working on the reorganization of the 
various courses in the home economics cur- 
riculum. Almost all of these courses have 
been completed and are for sale. A price 
list will be sent to anyone interested. 


Quilting as Recreation. According to the 
Playground, the journal of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 
making quilts is a popular recreational ac- 
tivity in Scranton, Pennsylvania, twenty- 
two groups of women meeting every week to 
quilt under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Recreation. 


ACentury of Publishing. In commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of its 
foundation the publishing house of D. 
Appleton & Co. has issued a complimentary 
volume by Grant Overton, “Portrait of a 
Publisher and The First Hundred Years of 
the House of Appleton.” The present head 
of the firm, William Worthen Appleton, is 
the grandson of the original Daniel and has 
himself been connected with the firm for 
fifty-five years. 


Boston Publishers’ Announcement. Here- 
after the books of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press, the book-publishing department of the 
Atlantic Monthly Company, will be manu- 
factured and distributed by Little, Brown & 
Company of Boston under a distinctive 
trade mark, as “Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publications.” The editorial preparation of 
such volumes will continue to be done at the 
offices of the Atlantic Monthly. The retail 
bookroom of each firm will be continued as 
heretofore. 


Guide to Hospital Cleaning. The Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, 22 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, announces that the 
report of its committee on cleaning is 
now on sale at that address for 50 cents a 
copy; it includes valuable data on general 
cleaning of material and equipment, the 
laundry, special care of surgical equipment 
and dishes and kitchen utensils. 
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KINDRED INTERESTS 


World Conference on Education. This 
meeting, called by the World Federation of 
Education Association in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, July 20 to 28, is open to all teachers. 
A larger attendance is expected than at the 
first conference held two years ago in San 
Francisco, at which forty-three nations were 
represented. Mr. George Pringle, the secre- 
tary of the Scottish Institute, is in charge of 
general arrangements. Teachers from the 
United States may obtain travelling informa- 
tion and reservations through C. L. Babcock, 
American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York. S. S. Canopic, carrying five hundred 
passengers, has been reserved for the trip 
from New York to Glasgow, sailing July 8. 
The approximate cost of the trip is estimated 
at $400 to $500 according to accommoda- 
tions. Tours can be arranged for Great 
Britain and the Continent. The president of 
the Federation is A. O. Thomas, State Capi- 
tal, Augusta, Maine, the Secretary is C. H. 
Williams, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, and the chairman of the American 
delegation is William F. Russell, Inter- 
national Institute of Education, Columbia 
University, New York. 

International Conference on Education at 
Heidelberg. The New Education Fellow- 
ship, an English organization interested in 
modern educational methods, has called the 
third International Conference on Educa- 
tion to meet in Heidelberg, Germany, from 
August 1 to 15. Delegates from similar or- 
ganizations in various countries will be in 
attendance. The general theme of the meet- 
ing will be “The Release of Creative Energy 
in the Child,” and among the speakers will be 
such internationally known figures as Dr. 
Ovide Decroly of Brussels, Dr. Elizabeth 
Rotten of Berlin, Mrs. Ensor of England, 
Dr. Jung and Dr. Ferriére of Switzerland, 


Americans travelling in Europe are cordially 
invited to attend the conference, details con- 
cerning which can be obtained from the New 
Education Fellowship, 11 Tavistock Square, 
London. It is hoped that special railway 
rates can be obtained for persons going to 
Heidelberg from the Edinburgh conference. 

International Conference on Child Wel- 
fare. This will be held in Geneva, August 
24 to 28. The English-speaking section is 
being arranged under the direction of such 
British agencies at the National Association 
for the Prevention of Infant Mortality and 
the Save the Children Fund. 

Colloid Symposium. The third annual 
symposium is to be held at the University of 
Minnesota, June 17 to 19. Professor Her- 
bert Freundlich of Berlin will be the principal 
guest lecturer and will remain for the summer 
session of the University. 

Health Education Conference. The fourth 
annual conference called by the Health Edu- 
cation Division of the Child Health Associ- 
ation, is to be held at the University of Chi- 
cago, June 22 to 26. The discussion will 
center around the training of teachers for 
health education, including the question of 
extension courses for teachers in service and 
the relation of the health program in second- 
ary schools to teacher teaching. 

Further information regarding the con- 
ference, which will be limited to 150 partic- 
ipants, may be obtained from Miss Emma 
Dolfinger, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

First International Congress of Social 
Economy. An account of this meeting held 
at the Argentine Museum of Social Economy, 
Buenos Aires, October 26 to November, 
1924, appears in the April Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union. Topics bearing on 
home economics were housing and nutrition 
in the public health section of the program, 
and farm home management in the agrarian 
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section, The section on social statistics and 
general problems emphasized the importance 
of the home as the social unit and passed 
resolutions favoring the careful collection 
and use of child welfare statistics. The 
development of social welfare as a profession, 
and the adoption of a code of rights of chil- 
dren. Miss Katherine Lenroot of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau was a delegate from this 
Country. 

American Health Congress. The Na- 
tional Health Council organized the congress 
of health workers held in Atlantic City during 
the week of May 17 in order to give workers 
from all parts of the country a bird’s eye 
view of the public health movement. The 
speakers included authorities on each phase 
of the subject, and the leading health as- 
sociations sent representatives. Various or- 
ganizations of nurses also met at Atlantic 
City during the week. 

National Negro Health Week. In con- 
nection with the thirteenth annual health 
week observed April 5 to 12, the National 
Clean-up and Paint-up Bureau of St. Louis 
offered three silver loving cups to the cities 
showing the best results from the celebra- 
tion. Awards will be announced at the 26th 
annual meeting of the National Negro Busi- 
ness League, to be held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
August 19 to 21, 

Radio Talks on Child Training. The Fed- 
eration for Child Study broadcast a series 
of ten talks from Station WEAF at 11.35 
a.m. on Wednesday mornings from March 
25 to May 27. 

Baking Institute Library. The New Liv- 
ingston Library, the gift of Julian and M. L. 
Livingston in memory of their father, a 
pioneer baker of Chicago, provides for the 
American Institute of Baking what is said 
to be the most important existing collection 
of literature on baking. 

Puritan Furniture in Hartford Museum. 
The Wallace Nutting collection, consisting of 
some three hundred pieces of early American 
furniture and one hundred specimens of iron- 
work, has been loaned indefinitely to the 
Wadsworth Atheneum by the joint owners, 
Mr. Nutting and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and is on exhibit in rooms especially built for 
it in the Morgan Memorial building. 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Mobile April 
3 and 4. The attendance was small but the 
interest was unusually good. The member- 
ship was reported as 92 individual members 
with 18 affiliated clubs. Miss Cleora Helbing 
of Louisiana was the main speaker. The 
officers elected for the next year were: Presi- 
dent, Harriet Gresham, Mobile; vice-presi- 
dent, May Hansis, Birmingham; secretary- 
treasurer, Katherine Jones, Montgomery; 
councilor, Ivol Spafford, Mongtomery; alter- 
nate, Elizabeth Mauldin, Auburn. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. Miss Nina B. 
Crigler, head of the department of home 
economics, who has been absent from the 
University for some months, has returned. 

Miss Mabel Campbell, of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, with Miss 
Callie May Bliss, state supervisor of home 
economics education in Arizona, visited the 
University February 20 and 21. 

“Better Homes in Arizona” with em- 
phasis on the child in the home was the 
theme for the thirteenth Farm and Home 
Week program, February 9 to 13. The 
principal speakers on the program were 
President Harry L. Kent of the College of 
Agriculture, Las Cruces, New Mexico, and 
Mrs, Mildred Weigley Wood of Phoenix, 
chairman of the Homemakers Section of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
Mrs. Wood talked on the following subjects: 
“Child Training in Relation to Food Habits,” 
“First Book of the Child,” “Art Problems 
from the Homemakers’ Point of View,” and 
“Can Homemaking be Made a Profession?” 
Topics of discussion were devices for teach- 
ing health habits and the influence of music, 
toys, games, play, and stories in child 
development. 

The Home Economics Club gave a tea 
complimentary to Mrs. Wood, and Mrs. 
Bertha F. Lent of the foods department en- 
tertained the out-of-town guests at a buffet 
luncheon. 
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COLORADO 


Colorado Agricultural College. Unusual 
preparation is being made for the summer 
session which will consist of two terms, the 
first from June 15 to July 22, and the second 
from July 23 to August 28. Distinguished 
educators and scientists will not only lecture 
but give regular class work courses, among 
them: Dr. Harry Dexter Kitson, professor 
of psychology, University of Indiana, author 
of “How to Use Your Mind,” Dr. A. E. 
Winship, well-known educational writer and 
editor of the Journal of Education, Prof. 
Harry Tieman of the Federal Board of Vo- 
cational Education, and Prof. Leslie B. 
Sipple of State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, a leading rural educator. 

Courses of special interest to home econ- 
omists will also be given by resident faculty 
members, including Prof. O. G. Sargent, 
director of vocational education for Colorado 
and specialist in rural education and Miss I. 
M. Allison, head of the home economics di- 
vision, who has recently returned from a 
year spent in research in home economics. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economic 
Association. At a dinner meeting on March 
10, Mr. Eben Comins, artist and art critic, 
addressed the association on “Art in the 
home,” and at a joint meeting of the associa- 
tion and the Housekeepers’ Alliance on 
March 21, the Hon. Theodore G. Risley, 
Solicitor for the U. S. Department of Labor 
spoke on “Immigration as it affects the 
home.” Though the physical and financial 
requirements for immigrants coming to this 
country are now high, Mr. Risley pointed 
out, their standards of living are still very 
different from ours and below them in many 
respects. We must teach them modern 
sanitation along with our language and our 
social customs. Mr. Risley praised the 
Americanization work being done by various 
agencies, but urged the need of further effort 
by all women’s organizations interested in 
problems of the American home. 

The better homes committee of the associa- 
tion under the leadership of Mrs. Belle S. 
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Ketcham and Mrs. Edith C. Salisbury co- 
operated with local builders in the construc- 
tion of a moderate-priced house in a Virginia 
suburb. By slightly modifying the original 
plan of the builders and at very little addi- 
tional expenditure the house was made much 
more convenient and attractive than the 
other houses being built by this company 
from the same plan. This, it is hoped, will 
have an educational effect on builders as well 
as the general public. Specialists from the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture furnished plans for 
planting the grounds with ornamental 
shrubbery and for a vegetable garden. The 
house was furnished and open for demon- 
stration during Better Homes Week, May 11 
to 18. 

Hospital Dietitians, Army Medical Center. 
The graduation exercises were held at Walter 
Reed Hospital on February 27, with Capt 
Alfred Mordecai and Dr. W. J. Mallory as 
speakers, and Surgeon General Ireland 
presenting the certificates to the following 
nine graduates: Margot Pauline Allen, 
Helen F. Boswell, Edna Parke Compton, 
Sarah Elise Curtis, Ruth Lannon, Ida 
McCollum, Helen Richardson, Emily P. 
Stockholm, and Marie Yon. 

Dietetics Association ot the District of Col- 
umbia. At its March meeting the associa- 
tion elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: president, Mrs. Genevieve F. 
Long, Walter Reed General Hospital; vice- 
president, Rowena Roberts, Sibley Hospital; 
secretary, Grace Hunter, Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital; treasurer, Ruth Huckins, St. 
Elizabeth Hospital. At the April meeting, 
Dr. D. B. Jones, in charge of the Protein 
Investigations Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, gave an address on “The 
amino acids.” 

Public Schools. In order to demonstrate 
to the parents of the students in the home 
economics department of the Eastern High 
School (white) that domestic art taught 
more than how to sew a seam and domestic 
science more than how to cook, a special 
program was arranged for a meeting of the 
parent-teacher association. The domestic 
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art classes gave a dress review displaying 
the frocks and hats made by the girls. They 
also staged two skits, one in the form of a 
street-corner dialogue bringing out the prin- 
ciples of costume design, and the other a 
style show comparing the costumes of to-day 
with those of mother’s time with a dialogue 
on the hygiene of clothing. The domestic 
science classes gave a picnic party in which 
they showed the principles of fire building, of 
first aid, and of food in relation to health. 
About 400 parents and teachers were pres- 
ent, and at the end of the program the girls 
of the domestic science department served 
them with 1000 small sandwiches, 1500 
small cakes, 12 gallons of hot chocolate, and 
400 mints—all of which they had made in 
class. The O Street Vocational School (col- 
ored) observed Thrift Week, and each after- 
noon at assembly had a program bringing out 
some special phase. The most interesting 
perhaps was an original play, “Why Pay 
Bills Promptly” written by Mrs. V. T. Tur- 
ner, instructor in homekeeping and cafeteria 
operation. The play emphasized the value 
of good financial habits in character building, 
showed what makes for ability in salesman- 
ship, and proved effectually that it is worth 
while to be prompt in paying all bills. 
Budget Day was demonstrated by the ad- 
vanced classes in dressmaking. The pupils 
who had the program on Bank Day opened 
bank accounts. 

Washington Branch, American Associa- 
tion of University Women. Three groups 
of members are studying the behavior char- 
acteristics of the pre-school child as a part 
of the program of the Association on pre- 
school and elementary education. Last 
year, it will be remembered, the Association 
received a grant from the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Fund to carry on this work for 
two years. The Washington study groups, 
like about one hundred others scattered all 
over the United States, are using the general 
outline prepared by Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, 
educational secretary of the Association. 
The Washington women are also serving 
somewhat as practice groups on which Dr. 
Meek can try out more detailed outlines 
before distributing them to other branches. 
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At two of the recent meetings C. Rowena 
Schmidt, of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, led the discussion on the nursery 
school and feeding problems of young chil- 
dren. The members of the District groups 
are among those assisting Miss Schmidt in 
collecting data on the psychology of child 
feeding (see page—). 

U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. Two 
more scientific workers have been added to 
research staff. Lucy M. Alexander, a gradu- 
ate of Vassar College and of the University 
of Illinois, has been appointed assistant 
specialist in foods to conduct experiments 
on the making of yeast breads from soft 
wheat flours. Esther C. Peterson, M. S. 
in textile chemistry from Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, is a junior 
specialist in the division of textiles and cloth- 
ing and will assist in the experimental work 
being done in connection with studies on 
home laundering. 


FLORIDA 


Florida State College for Women. A re- 
cent guest was Miss Ulla Christensen, of 
Denmark, who is in this country to study 
methods of home demonstration work and 
who addressed the students in the school of 
home economics on “Home economics and 
home living in Denmark.” 

In February the Woman’s Club of Talla- 
hassee met at the College for its annual 
Home Economics Day. Miss Helen Carter 
of the college staff talked on dress apprecia- 
tion, and Dr. Jennie Tilt of the nutrition 
department discussed some phases of the 
energy metabolism, demonstrating, with the 
apparatus in use at the College, the method of 
determining the basal metabolism. 

Home Economics Clubs in High Schools. 
For several years the Tampa High School 
has had an active home economics club, 
under the leadership of Miss Boletha Fro- 
jen. During the current year news has come 
to us of two other strong high school clubs: 
one at Palatka, started through the interest 
of Lucy Jefferies; and the other is at Fort 
Myers, where Mrs. Joy Belle Hess is 
teaching. 
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GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
The sixth annual convention was held in 
Macon April 17 and 18. The association 
more than doubled its membership this year 
through the efforts of an active membership 
committee and a large proportion of the 
members attended. The interesting pro- 
gram included talks and conferences on the 
relation of home economics to better homes 
and healthier children for Georgia, and better 
methods of teaching home economics and 
standardization of courses of study were 
discussed. The following resolutions were 
passed: 

That every school child in Georgia should 
have access to a suitable school lunch; that 
the school lunch should encourage and foster 
health practice; that these lunches should 
be sold for the benefit of the children from a 
nutritive standpoint, and not for the profit of 
any individual, group of individuals, or for 
any particular cause other than the improve- 
ment of facilities for serving than increasing 
the eflicienty of the school lunch; and that 
these resolutions should be sent to the press, 
parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, 
and to school officials of the state. 

The Georgia Education Association, the 
Physical Education Association, and the 
Georgia Branch of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers held their annual con- 
ventions at the same time and place. It is 
interesting from a home economics stand- 
point to note that the theme of the opening 
session of the G. E. A. was “Home and agri- 
cultural resources,” with Dr. Louise Stanley 
of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics giv- 
ing the opening address on “The specific 
contribution of the home to life in Georgia.” 

State College of Agriculture. The Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller Memorial Foundation 
has made an award of $12,000 to establish a 
department of parent training, the work to 
cover three years beginning July, 1925, and 
to be under the direction of Martha Mc- 
Alphine who is now studying at Columbia 
University. This marks an important edu- 
cational advancement for Georgia and will 
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undoubtedly influence the home economics 
movement as training for parenthood means 
training for homemaking. 

Home Economics Club, Fulton County 
High School. The club was organized in 
October, 1924, and is now afiiliated with the 
Georgia and American Home Economics 
Association. The girls have full charge of 
the club work, but have the privilege of 
seeking advice from the two advisors, Miss 
Bunch and Miss Harvey. They have two 
meetings each month, one a business and the 
other a social meeting. 

As a part of our work we took the weight 
and height of each pupil in the school, gave 
talks to the underweight and overweight 
pupils, telling them foods that they should 
eat to remedy the condition, and what an 
important part exercise and regular habits 
play in health. 

Members of our Club also aided in the 
Georgia Parent Teacher Association Nutri- 
tion Contest, suggesting and encouraging 
the mothers to prepare and serve well- 
balanced meals, loaning books on food, 
and discussing the relation of food to health. 
As the girls were so enthusiastic, the mothers 
and teachers were very much interested in 
this contest. 

Another thing that the members of our 
club have done is to submit four essays in 
competition for the state prize given by the 
Georgia Home Economics Association. 


ILLINOIS 


Conference on Teacher Training. Home 
economists from the five state teachers col- 
leges and the University of Illinois met at 
the Illionos State Normal University in 
March to discuss problems and difficulties 
in training home economics teachers. The 
conference proved so helpful that Celine 
Neptune of Northern Teachers College, De- 
Kalb, was appointed to arrange for a similar 
conference next year. 

Central Regional Conference for Voca- 
tional Homemaking. Supervisors and 
teacher-trainers met with representatives of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
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April 13-18 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. This was immediately followed by 
a conference of teachers of home economics 
in evening schools, with Miss Baylor of the 
Federal Board as leader. 

High School Home Economics Clubs. The 
home economics clubs connected with the 
high schools in Iinois have proven valuable 
assets to the schools in which they are 
located. 

Whether or not a school shall have a club 
is left entirely to the school, but seventy-five 
per cent of the vocational homemaking high 
schools in Illinois report them. Some clubs 
have quite fanciful names such as The Arm- 
strong Unit, the DeLaBola, The Stitch and 
Stew, The Agenda, The La Circle De Foyer. 
The qualifications for membership vary, 
but all have the common requirement, that 
a member must either be taking work in 
home economics or must be extemely inter- 
ested in homemaking activities. In some of 
the clubs boys asked for admission and have 
been granted associate membership with 
the understanding that they take an active 
part in the club meetings. Some of the high 
school clubs admit the mothers of the stu- 
dents to membership. In other cases the 
high school club is an auxiliary of the domes- 
tic science club of the town. Various clubs 
have reported codperating with country 
clubs, farmers institutes, civic organizations, 
women’s clubs, and religious organizations 
of the town. 

Seventy-five per cent of the clubs assist 
with the home project work. Many teachers 
report that the open meetings of the clubs 
have helped the mothers to see the needs of 
homemaking classes and often have resulted 
in the mothers offering their homes for 
practical work. Many of the clubs work 
during the summer. In the fall of 1923 the 
vocational homemaking clubs exhibited at 
the State Fair together with the girls clubs 
fostered by the extension department of the 
University. 

In December 1922 a committee from 
several clubs selected a State club pin, an 
oval design showing a chimney place with 
open fire, and bearing the words “Vocational 
Home Economics Club.” During the first 


year fifteen hundred girls purchased the pins. 
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More than four thousand are now wearing 
them. Further information regarding the 
pins may be obtained from Miss Adah Hess, 
Home Economics Supervisor, Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Springfield, Illinois. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting at West Baden opened 
with a banquet at the West Baden Hotel 
on the evening of April 3, at which Miss 
Clara Locke presided and Mrs. Alice P. 
Norton gave an interesting talk on home 
economics at Constantinople. Next day 
at the morning session Mrs. Maud Hollen- 
back reported for the committee on a course 
of study in elementary schools. Miss Adah 
Hess, Illinois state supervisor of vocational 
home economics education, gave an address 
on “Vitalizing home economics teaching,” 
and Miss Lita Bane told of the aims and 
activities of the American Home Economics 
Association. Following a luncheon and busi- 
ness meeting, Mrs. O. M. Pittinger, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, spoke on “Homemaking,” predicting 
the speedy return to normal home life and 
urging so-called college insurance for families 
with growing children, and Dr. J. O. Engle- 
man, superintendent of schools in Terre 
Haute, sketched the rapid development of 
home economics, especially in rural regions, 
and urged closer codperation between schools 
and homes. 

Conference of Home Economics Super- 
visors. This proceeded the meeting of the 
Indiana Home Economics Association at 
West Baden on April 3. There were informal 
discussions of live topics, special papers by 
Myra Ada Hillder of South Bend, Nell Jones 
of Logansport, and an address by Miss Adah 
Hess, of Illinois. : 

University of Indiana. Two interesting 
conferences were recently held at the School 
of Education, the second annual conference 
on elementary supervision on April 16, and 
the twelfth annual conference on educational 
measurements, on April 17 and 18. 

Arsenal Technical School Club, Indian- 
apolis. In January, 1923, a previously ex- 
isting club was reorganized as the Technical 
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High School Home Economics Club with a 
constitution based on that of the American 
Home Economics Association and thirty-five 
charter members. Membership is open only 
to girls who have been in the school for one 
semester and have an average grade of B in 
home economics subjects. The club meets 
every other Tuesday at the tenth hour and 
the executive committee on the alternate 
Tuesdays. The president for the first se- 
mester of 1924-25 was Hilda Kreft and the 
secretary Ruth Armel. Miss Geraldine 
Hadley, vice-principal, is head of the home 
economics department, in which are enrolled 
850 of the 2143 girls in the school. The club 
has been prominent in school activities; 
during the meeting of the National Society 
for Vocational Education last December the 
club members took part in two health plays 
given by the home economics department 
in the neighboring Francis Potter Fresh Air 
School. The Club now serves at the ban- 
quets held on the Technical Campus, wear- 
ing dainty uniforms of its own designing; 
for example, at the recent luncheon for the 
Indiana Women’s General Assembly Club 
classes in the foods department prepared the 
entire menu. The girls are also active in 
welfare projects sponsored by the advisor of 
giris, and have been active in the “Big Sister” 
movement. 


IOWA 


Iowa State Home Economics Association. 
November 6, 1924, began a new era in the 
history of the Association. Since that date 
the Association boasts an official organ—the 
Iowa Homemaker, a monthly magazine. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held in the Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
November 6 and 7, 1924, with an attendance 
of 250. The conference opened with a 12:30 
luncheon, followed by a business session. 
Teaching, homemaking, journalistic, and 
other phases of home economics were rep- 
resented in the group of eighty-four women 
who sat down together. Following are the 
officers of 1924, who were responsible for this 
splendid meeting: president, Neale S. 
Knowles, Ames; vice-president, Lillian G. 
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Orr, Sioux City; secretary-treasurer, Iva 
Brandt, Ames; councilor (acting) Avis Tal- 
cott, Ames; chairman of publicity committee, 
Mrs. Edith Baker, Davenport; chairman of 
membership committee, Margaret Baker, 
Ames; chairman of normal training commit- 
tee, Elizabeth Lamb, Burlington; chairman 
of pregram committee, Julia Hurd, Ames. 
New officers elected for the coming year are 
as follows: president, Lillian Orr, Sioux City; 
vice-president, Mrs. Casper Schenck, Des 
Moines; secretary-treasurer, Margaret Ba- 
ker, Ames; councilor, Frances Zuill, Iowa 
City; chairman of publicity committee, 
Josephine Wiley, Des Moines; chairman 
program committee, Genevieve Callahan, 
Des Moines; chairman extension committee, 
Avis Talcott, Ames; chairman Lomemaker 
committee, Anna Marguerite Olson, Des 
Moines. 

Other business, old and new, was cared for. 
The magazine was the great stride. It was 
believed that the membership could be in- 
creased materially only through the passing 
on of association information. The Jowa 
Homemaker, a magazine published by the 
Home Economics Division of Iowa State 
College has already won for itself an envi- 
able place. Its board was willing to codperate 
and give from one to three pages of State 
Association news each month. The mem- 
bers of the Association did the rest by voting 
to make it the official organ of the association 
Subscription to this magazine for members 
is now seventy-five cents, to non-members 
a dollar and a half. 

An excellent program followed the busi- 
ness, adult education being the theme of 
talks by Mrs. Anna Burdick, federal agent 
for industrial education, and Mrs. Ralph 
Cahow, a farm woman. 

The keynote of the program on the second 
day was a closer relationship between 
teacher, homemaker, and extension worker 
so that all might work with more unity for 
higher standards in home economics. Ad- 
dresses were given by Miss Anna E. Richard- 
son, dean of home economics, Iowa State 
College; Mrs. Clara Ingram Judson, author, 
homemaker, financial advisor; Professor 
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Franklin H. Bobbitt, University of Chicago, 
School of Education; and Miss Frances 
Zuill, head of home economics, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

The Association recommended to the new 
president that she appoint a committee 
composed of teachers, homemakers, and ex- 
tension workers to work out home eco- 
nomics standards. 

Iowa State College. Work began March 
Ist on the new home economics building, 
which will be a fitting expression of the ideals 
of home economics, in its beauty and utility. 
The space is so arranged as to make it uni- 
fied, yet usable for many purposes and all of 
the artistic aspects have been most carefully 
worked out. Outstanding features are 
abundant laboratory and storage space; 
excellent facilities for research work; the 
auditorium, seating over a thousand and 
easily adaptable for receptions and ban- 
quets; its modern equipment for child care 
and training; the large tea room and other 
institutional features; the homemaker’s de- 
partment; the conference rooms for faculty 
and students. The building, which is in the 
Italian Renaissance style, will be approxi- 
mately 300 feet long. The central portion 
containing the auditorium will be three 
stories high and the two wings, one of which 
will incorporate the present building, will be 
two stories high. 

During the week of April 6 a conference 
was held on the subject of the teaching of re- 
lated art and related science. Miss Mabel 
Campbell of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education directed the conference and those 
who took part were Miss Fern Stover, state 
supervisor; vocational teachers from all over 
the state; the members of the teacher train- 
ing staff and technical staff; and senior stu- 
dents who have completed their student 
teaching and expect to enter vocational 
schools. 

On March 6 the costume design classes of 
the applied art department presented their 
third cooperative style show. The correct 
ensemble for the person and the occasion 
was the project. Mannequins were chosen 
through open competition. Members of the 
physical education and textiles and clothing 


departments acted as judges. Stage setting 
and music as well as the costumes were se- 
lected by the students in the classes. The 
merchants of Ames cooperated, furnishing 
all the costumes and accessories displayed. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. The 
program of the ten monthly meetings has in- 
cluded two business meetings, the second the 
annual meeting and banquet held at the 
Women’s City Club, Boston, on May 26, 
two round table conferences, and the follow- 
ing special talks: “Preparing and serving 
fish” by Guy P. Hale, sales manager, Shat- 
tuck & Jones Company; “Personal problems 
in adjusting employees in the food industry” 
by Dr. Harrison Harley, Boston Art Club; 
“Purchasing of food supplies” by Arthur A. 
Patten, manager, Marston’s Restaurant; 
“Importance of correct posture” by Dr. 
Lloyd T. Brown, Massachusetts General 
Hospital; “Rdle of protein in the dietary’ 
by Dr. Hilding Berglund, Harvard Medical 
School; and “Opportunities in the editorial 
field for securing results in home economics 
research’’ by Katharine A. Fisher, Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Home Economics Association. 
Miss Lita Bane was the guest at the annual 
meeting in March. Miss Bane outlined the 
work of the national association and gave an 
interesting report of its growth during the 
past few years. 

Grand Rapids Home Economics Club. 
The Club brought the Jolly Jester, a health 
clown, to town the week of January 11. 
Through the efforts of each member, enough 
money was raised to give the performance 
free to nearly all the high school students and 
to all pupils in the grades from the fifth to the 
ninth 

Conference on Home Economics. The 
second state conference in home economics 
was held April 24. The sessions on the 
first and last days were in Ypsilanti and were 
devoted to discussions on food courses, 
clothing problems, home projects, text books, 
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SUMMER SESSION 
OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
June 22 to July 31 


On the way to the Convention 
Visit two institutions, take distinctive summer courses, and attend the National Convention. 
Spend six weeks at O. A. C. in the largest school of Home Economics in the West and third largest in 
the United States. Summer work will be scheduled so that those at O. A. C. may arrive for the open- 
ing of the Convention. 
The Best in Instruction 


In Spacious Uncrowded Laboratories and Classrooms 


By visiting instructors: Child Care, Dr. Caroline Hedger of Chicago; Vocational Education 
Survey, C. R. Allen, Editor and Consultant for the Federal Board for Vocational Education; Meal 
Planning and Serving, Maude J. Miller, Supervisor of Home Economics, St. Paul City Schools; Health 
Education, Mary Spalding, Nutrition Specialist, Anti-Tuberculosis Association, New York. 

Other courses: Household Management, Home Management House, Clothing Problems for 
Household Art Teachers, Practical Textiles, Costume Design, House Decoration, Millinery, Short 
Course in Dressmaking, Food Selection and Preparation, Food Problems for Teachers, Nutrition, 
Camp Cookery, Special Methods of Teaching Home Economics, Recent Developments. 


A New Field 


The Home Economics Teacher is the natural dean or adviser of girls in high schools. Special 
courses are offered in this new field of work and in a wide range of other related subjects, including 
Education, Art, Journalism, Community Entertainment, and Physical Education. Registration fee 


of $10.00 admits to all courses. 
Make the Summer Notable: See the Columbia 
Visit Crater. Take Work at O.A. C. 











ie HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Tea Room Business 


You learn to organize and manage a tea room, ca- 
feteria or motor inn. THE WARE COFFEE 
SHOP operated in connection with the SCHOOL 
daily demonstrates the value of our methods. 
You are assisted in starting your own business or 
in securing a position; day and evening classes. home-study course Prepare for a bet- 
Resident and correspondence courses. Call or “ ; P 

write for Booklet J. 
Management, 52 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. in many institutions. 


In Home Economics 


Ware School of Tea Room ter or different position; credit allowed 





Send for free 80-pp. Bulletin “The Pro- 
fession of Home-Making” and informa- 





tion about the following courses. Which? 


TEACHERS WANTED [Ete pt ee 
3 Tea Roum Manageiment 9 Lessons in Cooking 
| 4 Lunch Room Management 10 Special Courses 


Teachers of Home Economics needed for 5 Cooking for Profit 11 Home-Making 
fine openings at desirable salaries, Sep- 
tember, 1925. ° Enrollment free of fee. | 


6 Home Demonstrators 12 Motherhood 


BULLETINS: Free-Hand Cooking, Ten Cent Meals, 
Food Values (100-calorie portions), Family Finance, The 
Art of Spending, Weekly Allowance Book, 10 cents each. 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY New Bulletin, No. 59, “Cooking for Profit,” free 
Macheca Bldg. New Orleans, La. American School of Home Economics 


5776 Drexel Ave., Chicago 








AKE this term count in your pro- 
fessional advancement thru a 
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illustrative material, and other phases of 
home economics work. The meetings on 
April 3 were held at Ann Arbor in connection 
with the Schoolmaster’s Club. The morning 
session was spent in discussing the relation 
of home economics to the rest of the curric- 
ulum. At the afternoon session, the regular 
meeting of the home economics section of the 
Schoomaster’s Club, Miss Davis of High- 
land Park High School gave a talk on health 
as a problem of the secondary school home 
economics teacher, including the point that 
a teacher in order to teach health success- 
fully must radiate it. 

Miss Cleo Murtland of the University of 
Michigan spoke on “Contributions which 
home economics may make in training girls 
outside of home economics,” mentioning 
wholesome competition, respect for contract, 
reasonable compromise, respect for authority 
and control, and training in finance. 

The conference was arranged by Ruth 
Freeyard, state supervisor of home economics 
and its success is due to her efforts. 

Merrill-Palmer School. Miss Mary 
Sweeny, who served as president of the 
American Home Economics Association for 
two years and later as its executive secretary, 
is now in charge of the nutrition work at the 
Merrill-Palmer School. 

Traverse City. A Little Mother’s League 
has recently been organized by a state nurse 
in the Junior High School. The course 
lasted for six weeks and the girls were given 
instruction in such subjects as disease and 
accidents. Note books were kept and much 
interest shown. 

Ypsilanti State Normal College. The 
home economics and health departments 
held a meeting recently to which all who 
furnished food to the students were invited. 
The purpose was to create interest in pro- 
viding the right kind of food for the students’ 
selection. Posters and prepared dishes were 
exhibited and much interest was manifested 
by the guests. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Mississigpi Home Economics As- 
sociaticn. A_ well-organized membership 


campaign is under way which expects to go 
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over the 200 mark before the annual meeting. 
The secretary is acting as the state chairman 
for membership, and with the help of the 
sectional chairmen, district chairmen, and 
district representatives of the sections hope 
to see that every person in the state who 
should belong is urged to join. The chairman 
of the extension section reports five con- 
tributing memberships and the teachers 
section four. There is no doubt about the 
Mississippi Association reporting at least 
ten $5.00 memberships to the American 
Home Economics Association before the San 
Francisco meeting. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
There will be a summer school this summer 
for the first time in many years. The de- 
partment of home economics will be open 
and a good attendance is anticipated among 
home economics teachers. 

Home Economics Club. This year our 
home economics classes of sophomore and 
senior majors are working on a system of 
individual score cards. These give each 
student an opportunity to determine in 
which phase of the work she is least efficient 
and helps her to plan her summer project. 
Such points as methods of manipulation and 
organization are considered as well as the 
finished product. 

In our junior food course, required of all 
juniors, the girls have worked out their 
dietary requirements and the over and under 
weight girls are attempting corrective diets, 
and are considering in class such special cases 
as anemia and gastric ulcer. 

The guest at our last club meeting, Miss 
Esther Rogers, state supervisor of vocational 
home economics, was here in the interest of 
the seniors who are planing to teach home 
economics in Mississippi next year. 

The senior practice teachers are con- 
ducting two evening schools to teach the 
principles of home economics to married 
women and to girls who have been unable 
to finish high school. Most of them come 
from the hill district and work during the 
day. The classes are held twice a week, one 
in a home economics laboratory on the cam- 
pus, and the other in the Salvation Army 
chapel. 








